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PIONEERING. 


HE lumbering emigrant wagon made 
its way slowly over the plains. The 
two poor old horses were compelled to 
take their own time in the journey, owing 
to age and general wornoutness; but 
their gait suited Bill Harkness well ; 
nothing so rasped his nerves as the word 
“hurry,” possibly for the reason that it 
had been ding-donged into his ears all his 
life ; and how slow old Bill ever came to 
have such a brisk, capable wife, had ever 
been a cause of wonderment among his 
acquaintances, 

While Bill whistled the airs of long 
ago and smiled at the low-hanging sun, 
his wife looked anxiously out over that 
vast stretch of plain and realized that 
another night must pass before they 
reached their destination. 

“It does seem to me, Bill, that those 
horses try to see how slow they can go, 
and you just let’em alone. What’s the use 
of a gad if it lays in the bottom of the 
wagon all the time ?” sharply. 

“Qh! well, mother, -there’s time 
enough.” 

“Time enough! maybe for you, but 
I’m getting a little tired of this here 
bumping old wagon. Ruth is not well, 
and it ‘pears to me it’s about time we had 
reached the claim. You said this morn- 
ing it was only twenty-five miles further, 
and we’re about half the distance, and the 
sun almost down.” 

“ La, mother, don’t fret, we’ll get there 
to-morrer.” 

VoL, LX.—l1, 


“To-morrow! I should hope so.” 

Within the big wagon, stowed away 
among the bedding and clothing, was 
several younger branches of the Harkness 
family—three boys, ages ranging from 
fifteen to nine, and two girls, baby Ruth, 
aged four, and Meg, just seventeen. 

Meg sat by her mother’s side holding 
in her arma little, pale Ruth, whose tired 
eyes and evident illness gave the mother 
uneasiness. 

“T don’t suppose it’s much of a place 
you’re taking us to,anyway. You always 
did see things so different from what they. 
really are.” 

“ But it will be home, mother, and all 
our own.” It was Meg’s sweet voice that 
answered the impatient, wearied mother, 
as she hugged little sleepy Ruth to her 
breast the closer. “ We'll fix it up, the 
boys and I, never fear. The country out 
here is lonely and neighbors will be few, 
but the new railroad will bring them in 
fast, and father had a right to preempt a 
farm as well as any other of Uncle Sam’s 
boys.” 

“So I had, so I had,” said Bill, his face 
lighting up. “I just came along out with 
Rick Norrows, and I got one of the 
purtiest quarter sections we could find; 
there’s the biggest river running by it and 
the railroad handy. Rick an’ I fixed up 
a sod house, and I supposed we could 
build the barn and stable after we got 
here. We'll be rich by and by.” 

But the next night, when in the midst 





of that vast Platte Valley the wagon 
paused in front of one solitary adobe 
building -for miles around, even brave 
Meg’s ardor cooled somewhat. 

Now Mrs. Harkness was a deeply pious 
woman, and a tender-hearted one, in her 
way, which was sometimes peculiar ; 
cleanliness was next to Godliness to her 
of a truth. The stood a moment, arms 
crossed upon her breast, regarding the 
new home. 

“Such a house!” she said, scornfully. 
“Won't it be nice to clean, mud all 
through ?” 

“ But the land looks prime,” said Tom, 
the eldest boy, “and there won’t be any 
trees to cut.” 

Meg rallied her fainting heart, and set 
to work with her usual cheeriness, for in 
Meg was combined the father’s sunny dis- 
position and the mother’s energy; the 
father’s yellow curls and blue eyes, but 
the mother’s capableness, and a something 
more and stronger, an earnestness of pur- 
pose and quiet courage to live the life 
she deemed God had intended for her to 
live. 

Thechildren tumbled out and were soon 
romping about, and to them it all seemed 
a huge joke, and a hundredfold better 
than the old cabin home they had left in 
Ohio, where mother went out washing, and 
father and Tom chopped wood—that is, 
when father could be induced to shoulder 
an axe or felt “ well.” 

Thus begun life on the prairie. By the 
time winter set in, a funny looking affair 
called a stable had been built, and a 
goodly sized bunch of wild hay stacked 
for the winter. 

Meg and her mother had not been idle. 
* They discovered themselves to be within 
twelve miles of a town containing a store, 
post-office, and blacksmith’s shop, called 
Cottonwood City. There also were a few 
frame shanties scattered around in the 
corporation. They found that they had 
neighbors at several miles’ distance, clever, 
kiudly Western people. But another dis- 
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covery they made which was of material 
advantage was that their home stood near 
the direct route West, and they frequently 
had callers, consisting usually of cattle 
men, cowboys, and land speculators. 
Often the travelers, tired and hungry, 
stopped for a good, meal, and paid well for 
it. Mrs. Harkness and Meg made the 
most of their small variety, and the food, 

. being well prepared, was altogether satis- 
factory. 

One day in March, mild but windy, as 
Nebraska days are apt to be, two men 
came dashing up, mounted on two splen- 
did horses, ordered supper, and asked to 
remain over night. Meg did not like 
their appearance and hoped her father 
would refuse. 

But Bill saw nothing suspicious; he 
never did. The men were fine fellows, he 
liked them, and laughed heartily over 
their coarse jokes, while Meg sat back 
and trembled, and wished morning would 
come and they were off. 

Morning came, cold and clear, with a 
sharp north wind blowing. Bill led his 
new lodgers out to the stable,and when he 
returned his eyes were twinkling and his 
whole face was full of suppressed amuse- 
ment and delight. 

“ What tickles you, poppy ?” said little 
Ruth, climbing upon his knee. 

“Oh! la, nothin’, only your mammy 
thinks me a fool sometimes; reckon she'll 
find out by and by.” 

At this instafit Tom dashed into the 
room with the startling words : 

“Father, those scamps have run off 
with Dobbin and Jack !” 

“No they haint, either.” 

“ But they have, I saw them; and where 
are their own horses?” 

“Tn the stable: They thought mesuch 
a tarnal greenhorn, I’ll show them how to 
trade. My daddy used to be a prime 
judge of a horse in his day, and if them 
aint beauties I miss my guess—traded 
even, too, wasn’t they soft !” 

“QO father!” gasped Meg, while the 
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other members of the family were speech- 
less with astonishment. Tom, watching 
his sister’s terrified face, felt a nameless 
dread of something startling about to 
happen. “ Father, don’t you know what 
you’ve done. Oh! I feel sure those are 
stolen horses, and they have left them on 
your hands purposely ; they never would 


have exchanged otherwise. What will 
we do? God help us!” 
At the word “stolen” her father 


turned a gray white. He understood 
vaguely something of the trick played 
upon him. He had lived in that new 
country long enough to know how it dealt 
with horse-thieves. 

“But I aint one of them,” said Bill, 
slowly, “ folks know I live here.” 

“They know very little about you, and 
they do not know that you are not a 
horse-thief, and before we could prove 
otherwise it—it might be too late. Let 
me think !” 

‘* T’ll get on one of the horses and ride 
after them and have them arrested.” 

“ If you mount one of those horses you 
will be caught with it in your willing 
possession. Tom, you must walk to town 
and explain the whole affair. Goatonce, 
and get help to try to capture the right 
parties.” 

“ It’s twelve miles to Cottonwood City, 
and even with the old horses they can get 
quite a distance.” 

“ Nevertheless, you must go, and I will 
try to save father if a pursuing party 
comes.” 

The boy started at once, seemjng to 
have suddenly become a man. After 
he had been gone an hour, and all were 
beginning to hope it might end well, little 
Ruth glanced out of the window and ex- 
claimed : 

“T see adust! I see a dust!” 

The mother flung her blue calico apron 
over her face and wept and prayed. The 
children watched that cloud of dust draw 
nearer with grave faces. 

At last they could see it was a small 


body of men, possibly a dozen, well 
mounted, heavily armed, consisting of the 
wildest class of men in the country, cow- 
boys and ranchmen, who considered a 
horse-thief worse than a murderer-any 
day, and just at this time they were par- 
ticularly incensed at recent depredations. 

“ Hallo!” 

Bill slowly edged his way through the 
door while his frightened family huddled 
near it. 

“‘ What’s wantin’, neighbors ?” he said, 
as blandly as he could. 

“What's wantin’? Oh! a matter o’ 
two o’ the best horses you ever set eyes 
on, that disappeared out of a rancher’s 
herd some three days back. They’ve 
been traced this fur by the best trailer 
anywheres, and we’ve found out you don’t 
do nothin’, so you are likely the chap we 
want.” 

“ Don’t do nothin’,” said Bill, stupidly. 
“Why, [aint had nothin’ to do yet. Itaint 
time for crops to go in.” 

‘*Reckon not, ha, ha, but a certain 
crop I know of can be planted in the air. 
Come with us to the stable and I'll see if 
we have to go any further.” 

There in the stable were, of course, the 
stolen horses. 

“ Now,” commanded the leader, ‘‘ ex- 
plain !” 

Bill did, the best he could, but it was 
evident he was not believed. 

“ You’re a member of the gang, I’ll bet 
a pile on that. If two fellers did ride off 
with your horses, they did it with your 
full and free consent, an’ you’re a-harbor- 
in’ horse-thieves, anyhow.” 

‘¢ But I didn’t know,” said Bill. 

“Oh! no, thought they was jist a-givin’ 
you the two fine animals. Likely story. 
However, we want to catch the other fel- - 
lows as well, and wont waste time. Mount 
that horse and come along; we'll need you, 
too.” 

Bill obeyed mechanically, the full 
horror of his position coming to him 
plainly now. 
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He: cast one long, despairing glance 
back at his home, the first that had ever 
been his own, and at his wife and children 
in the door, and surrounded by that posse 
of Western justice he was swept out of 
sight. 

Within the little home there was loud 
lamenting, only Meg kept any control 
over herself, and her heart was heavy 
with dread. 

Tom had been gone two hours, he was 
almost at the town, but would help come? 
—friends who could assure the vigilants of 
“her father’s good name and real innocence. 
In the meantime, what was to be done? 
The men were desperate. The thieves, 
mounted on the old horses, could not be 
far off: 

The actual facts of the case was, they 
had counted on the delay and trouble with 
Bill to enable them to reach a certain 
place of safety ; and, perhaps, the horses 
once recovered, the pursuers might not 
continue further with the search for the 
thieves. Such was their hope, since on 
that morning, by the aid of a good glass, 
they had discovered that the trail was 
being followed. 

“ There is a horse left. Imustsaddle it 
and ride after them,” said Meg. “I may 
be able to delay any violence.” 

Thus it was, in a short time, seated on 
a splendid horse, whose long, shapely 
limbs bore her swiftly over the ground, 
she was following the party. They had 
gone at a rapid gallop, but in a little over 
two hours Meg was only a short distance 
‘in their rear. 

Just then she saw one of their old 
horses dead by the wayside. 

“Poor old Jack! killed, and Isuppose 
the other will be also—but, oh! what is 
that to father’s danger. Hark! I hear 
firing.” 

Several shots followed, and then she 
dashed up to the party, who had paused 
pear a cottonwood thicket at the river’s 

bank. 
The first: object she could: see was her 
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father, with his white, patient face,in their 
midst, and beyond the other horse lying 
in death’s agonies, shot from under his 
rider, who stood near with his weapon on 
the ground. 

“ Caught at last!” cried one of the men, 
who seemed to be the leader, “if we did 
have to kill both horses. Now we'll 
attend to thethree men. Let’s hear what 
you’ve got tosay. Your time is short.” 

The fellow looked up with a sullen 
glower. 

“ Nothin’. I'd like to know what you 
mean a-follerin’ honest traders ?” 

“Oh! ho, would you? Well, if that’s 
all we'll jist get the rope ready and string 
you up along with your other two 
friends.” 

But as the last heartless words leave 
his lips, Meg, her old red shawl fallen in 
her lap, her long mass of golden-brown 
hair sweeping back in the wind, her eyes 
ablaze, whips her horse madly forward 
and wheels him, fronting the party of self- 
made justices. 

How lovely she is the girl little dreams 
or cares, with her flashing eyes and red 
cheeks—red with the indignation that. at 
last has rendered her fearless. 

“You cowards !” she cries, “ you are a 
good deal worse than the horse-thieves. 
Listen to me !” 

They pause and are silent. The man 
holding the rope permits it to fall to the 
ground. 

“You come to a peaceful, inoffensive 
citizen’s house, a simple man unused to 
the world, and unused, especially, to this 
great West, where sharpers thrive, such 
as cheated him out of his only fortune, 
his two old horses that were to help him 
feed his family, a wife and five children, 
and you drag him off and shoot his two 
old horses—the loved pets that my little 
brothers and I have ridden since we were 
babies.” Here Meg nearly breaks down, 
but the sight of her father’s face with its 
look of dawning hope keeps back the 
tears. “ You are brave citizens, peaceful 
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Tom and I, in a hotel in 


settlers, are you not? The world ought 
to have more like you ?” 

The scorn in her voice, her honest 
presentation of the case, brought that party 
of so-called vigilants to their senses at last. 

“But we thought, since he took the 
horses an’ kept ’em, he must be one of the 
gang.” 

“You could easily have found out. 
There is a court of justice in this county, 
new as it is, where a man can have a fair 
trial, and that I ask for these men, the 
real horse-thieves beyond a doubt; of 
course, you will permit my father to re- 
turn home with me. You have done him 
enough injury already.” 

The men were anything but jubilant 
now; they looked at their leader for in- 
struction. 

“You’re about right, but we’ve been 
troubled with horse-thieves until we’re all 
out o’ patience. However, we’ll see that 
these chaps go to the nearest town with a 
jail, and for your sake, little girl, they 
shall have a fair trial. 

“ Come, father, we'll gohome. Mother 
is very uneasy about you. These horses 
you will find, sir, in our stable,” she 
added, with a cold glance at the leader. 

“You’re the bravest girl in the world,” 
said Bill, huskily. “ I couldn’t ’a’ talked 
like that no-how.” 

On their return to the overjoyed family 
they found Tom had arrived with a few 
kind and sympathizing neighbors, who 
heard their story, and not without tears, 
for they knew what the hovses were to a 
poor settler. 

“T don’t know what we'll ‘do, but I’m 
thankful father got off,’ sighed the 
mother. 

“T do,” said Meg ; “we'll go to work, 
Help is 
hard to get and well paid for. We’ll buy 
father some other horses before plowing 





| time is over.” 


But at nightfall the party of the morn- 
ing returned and called Bill to the door. 
‘He went reluctantly. 
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“ Neighbor, we beg your pardon, an’ 
yer welcome to any two horses we got— 
take yer choice. It’s only fair for the 
ones we killed, though one of ’em dropped 
dead from hard ridin’.” 

Bill told the truth so far as his being a 
good judge of horseflesh went, and he 
selected two of the best ones in the lot 
about the quickest he ever did anything 
in his life. 

“‘ Good fur you, neighbor,” laughed the 
man, ‘‘ you took the pick sure enough, 
but we’re all glad you did; an’ here’s a 
present fur yer pretty daughter an’ fur 
the trouble we give her,” and he led up 
the splendid animal she had ridden that 
morning—a thoroughbred, that Bill had 
thought hardly the kind for work. “ It’s 
for her from the man who owns ’em all. 
He heard about her, and he said shed 
won it fur her bravery, an’ would she 
take it with his thanks.” 

Meg blushed, hesitated. Accept so 
valuable a present from a stranger? 

It had helped to save her father’s life 
and seemed to regard her with bright 
eyes of recognition. 

But Mrs. Harkness felt no delicate 
scruples. Poor, overworked, half-starved 
mother. Life to her had been too grave 
a problem not to accept gratefully any 
help kindly offered. “ Take it; of course 
she will, with many thanks to its owner,” 
she said, quickly, and thus, with a cheer: 
ful “good night, neighbor,” the party 
swept away at a good gallop, and Meg 
was left standing with the rein of the 
pretty creature in her hand. 

“Turned out purty well,” said Bill, in 
his old genial tones after supper was over 
and his evening pipe lighted. “ But Meg 
and I don’t want any more horses got just 
in that style, do we, little daughter ?” 

For Meg was her father’s pride, and he 
could love as hard as anybody. Sonie- 
thing in his sunny smile brought her to 
his side. 

“Tt’s nothin’ much,” he said; “ only 
when I thought I’d maybe never get back 
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I furgot about askin’ mother to help, as I 
generally do, so I asked mother’s God, 
an’ He did; I felt He would, for He sent 
His messenger. I'll never forget. He’s 
the one to ask, though it took me a long 
time to understand. Kiss me, little 
daughter, and we’ll not remember this as 
a dark day at all, only as the happi- 
est.” 

A month later there rode up to the 
prairie-home a stranger, young, bronzed, 
and handsome; he raised his sombrero to 
Bill with a friendly bow, and requested 
his dinner if it could be had. 

Bill was in the yard chopping up old 
railroad ties for the stove. Strange to say, 
he had evinced a liking for work quite 
astonishing. Tom was over in the south 
part of the claim, plowing up the 
tough sod for planting. Meg, half hidden 
by a huge sunbonnet, was at work with 
hoe and garden-seeds on a small plot or 
ground near. She heard the request and 
glanced up, her pretty, flushed face turned 
toward the new-comer. He was evidently 
watching her, for he bowed at once, and 
so impressively Meg felt her cheeks flame 
anew. 

Bill regarded him quietly. He was a 
little careful whom he admitted of late, 
but the closer inspection seemed to satisfy 
him and he led him into the house. 

That was the beginning, for of course 
he came a-wooing, and in the fall the 
young cattle-king had won Meg’s consent 
to be his wife, but not until the eve ot 
her wedding did she know that he it was 
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who gave her the horse, and who had 
owned the stolen horses. 

“ For I loved you before I ever saw 
you, little Meg. The fame of your 
beauty and heroism reached me that very 
day.” 

But, white and stern, Meg stood up be- 
fore him, and stopped the laugh upon his 
lips : 

“ Do you mean to tell me that you sent 
those cruel men to kill our horses and to 
murder father ?” 

‘* Nothing of the kind. How can you 
ask such a question? It wasa mistake all 
around, caused by one brutal, headstrong 
leader. I sent him after the horse-thieves 
only to capture them, and they would 
never have gone so far as you imagined. 
They deserved punishment themselves 
for such cruel amusement, but the country 
is new and it will take time and plenty of 
settlers like your good mother and father 
to bring it out. No, your father was in 
no real danger; don’t think of it, darling.” 

But Meg, for all that, cannot recall 
some of those dreadful hours without a 
shudder. 

To-day, if some of Bill’s old acquaint- 
ances could see his cozy home, his well- 
dressed, well-educated children, they 
would be surprised. Yet Bill, himself, 
is the biggest change of all, working 
early and late, singing, whistling as of 
old; but his wife has to pinch herself 
sometimes to make sure she is awake and 
tnat he is the lazy, shiftless man she 


married. > ’ 
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E whois ashamed of asking proper in- 
formation on a point on which he is 
uninstructed takes the surest method to 
make himself a lifelong prisoner in the 
Castle of Ignorance. 





Booxs are among man’s truest con- 
solers. In the hour of affliction, trouble, 


or sorrow he can turn to them with « 
fidence and trust. 

A cENTURY ago only three hundre 
species of orchids were known, and thos 
very imperfectly. Now the latest au 
thority gives the extreme number oi 
known species as ten thousand. 
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A MAN’S SIDE OF THE BATTLE. 


BY 
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ISADORE ROGERS, 





CHAPTER I. 

“TT grieves me to the heart, Eben, to 

see you a-foolin’ away your time on 
a little, triflin’ plaything like that, a 
great, strappin’ boy like you, that’s capa- 
ble of bein’ equal to the best of ’em, 
a-wastin’ away your time on frivolous 
things like that.” 

The speaker was a genuine specimen 
of the honest Western farmer, an upright 
and kind-hearted man who never knew a 
selfish motive, and had only the welfare 
of the orphan boy in view, to whom he 
addressed his words. 

The boy was a manly looking fellow of 
sixteen years, and his uncle had surprised 
him away out back of the orchard as he 
stood with eyes fixed upon and whole 
mind absorbed in the contemplation of a 
“‘something ” composed of wheels and 
bands and shafts, which he had whittled 
out and set in motion by the motive power 
of a small wind-mill, which he had also 
constructed ; but whatever it was, it cer- 
tainly gave token of inventive genius in 
the youthful culprit who had been guilty 
of making it. 

“My work is done, uncle; I finished 
all you gave me to do, and took good care 
of the team before I touched this,” said 
the boy, expostulatingly. 

“Yes, yes, I know; you're a good 
enough boy, Eben. I’ve no particular 
fault to find with you, but you might 
have been figurin’, or studyin’ geography, 
layin’ up useful knowledge that might be 
a benefit to you by and by, instead of takin’ 
all your spare time to work on nonsensical 
things that don’t amount to nothin’ to 
nobody,” said the farmer, earnestly. 

“But if I could make it amount to 


something, if I could invent something 
and get a patent,” said the boy, eagerly. 

“The Lord forbid,” ejaculated the far- 
mer, earnestly. “ Why, my boy, have you 
forgotten that it was only last summer 
that your uncle was beat clean out of two 
hundred dollars of his honest earnin’s by 
a patent-right swindler? The very 
thought that the boy that I’ve taken to 
my home and loved and cared for as my 
own should have the least idee of becomin’ 
one of them fairly makes my hairstand on 
end. Now, Eben, my advice to you is to. 
smash that thing into kindlin’ wood, and 
burn it up before it leads you into idle 
and triflin’ ways that might be the ruina- 
tion of your steady habits. I don’t say 
you must do it. I only give it as a piece of 
advice that you can do jest as you’rea 
mind to about takin’,” he continued, as 
the expression that crept over the boyish 
features filled him with a troublesome 
sympathy that had more than once 
seriously interfered with what he consid- 
ered his duty. 

“ Do jest as you’re a mind to about it; . 
but if you take a delight in other things, 
as your Cousin John does, I should bethe 
happiest man in the world,” he said; 
looking back over his shoulder as he 
walked away. 

The boy stood looking after him until 
he disappeared among the trees in the 
orchard, then turned again to the con- 
templation of his invention. 

It was a boyish affair with wheels 
whittled out of. shingles and pieces’ of 
pine board and attached to the motive 
power by bands carefully cut from the 
tops of old boots, but it expressed a great 
deal to that boyish mind, struggling to 
13 































develop his natural propensities in the 
midst of dis-ouragements and unfavorable 
surroundings. 

The happy, exultant feeling with which 
he had at first regarded it was gone, and 
he stood with folded arms and a troubled 
look upon his intelligent-looking features. 
The light breeze toyed with the short 
brown curls that clustered around his 
handsome forehead, and the sun came 
glinting down through the green leaves 
as if to cast a ray of consolation ovér the 
grieved and disappointed heart. Great 
tears filled the deep blue eyes and rolled 
down over the sunburned cheeks. 

“T cannot bear to break it,” he sobbed. 
“TI have worked every moment that I 
could get for weeks. Ihave thought and 
studied and planned and finally made it 
work, and now to give it up is too much. 
Father was a machinist, and I have heard 
men say that he would have made his 
mark in the world if he had lived, and 
all the time’ that I have been working 
upon this I have seemed to feel his pres- 
ence, directing, helping, and counseling 
until it almost seems as if it was his work, 
O father! father! if you had lived I 
should have been a happier and a better 
boy.” Sob after sob shook the sturdy. 
frame, while tears unrestrained coursed 
ever the boyish face. 

Meanwhile farmer Glenn walked slowly 
toward the house, with a look of per- 
plexity upon his honest face. He came 
up to the porch where two women—his 
wife and his sister—sat talking over mat- 
ters of feminine interest, while a girl of 
twelve years—his wife’s niece—was play- 
ing with a frolicsome kitten. 

He. took his seat in a preoccupied man- 
ner, merely glancing toward the other 
members of the company when he first 
came up. 

“What’s the matter?” questioned his 
wife, abruptly. 

“ Nothin’, nothin’ at all,” he replied, 
as if the assertion required repeating to 
make it true. 
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“That means that you’re worryin’ your 
head again over the queer ways of your 
sister’s boy,” said the wife, decisively. 
“ Why don’t you jest let him alone, and 
not bother yourself to death about him? 
He don’t git into any mischief, and makes 
no particular trouble, so I say jest let him 
alone!” 

“But Eben aint happy,” persisted the 
farmer. ‘“ He does whatever I tell him 
to without a murmur, and never gave me 
a word o’ sass in his life, but he seems to 
take more delight in whittlin’ out queer 
contrivances than he does in all the grow- 
in’ crops on the hull farm, and as big as 
he is, to have a mind runnin’ in that 
direction, I’m afraid it will lead him into 
triflin’ ways. I jest happened to walk 
down through the orchard, and I found 
him a contemplatin’ a queer-lookin’ 
thing that he had made and nailed onto 
a fence post and set a flyin’ with wheels 
and bands, and I don’t know what all, 
and when he told me that he’d like to 
maké something and git a patent on it, 
I thought of the patent-right fellow that 
was around last summer, and I felt it to 
be my bounden duty to smash the thing 
finer than powder ; but when he looked up 
to me in such a kind of a touchin’ way, 
just like his mother’s own eyes, and Sam’s 
clear broad forehead just above ’em, I 
couldn’t, for the life o’ me I couldn't, and 
I jest come away and left him standin’ 
there.” 

“?’T would have been downright mean 
if you had,” replied Mrs. Glenn, decidedly. 
“T can get Eben to smash that himself, 
and then he won’t lay up no hardness 
ag’in’ either of us.” ' 

“ Yes, I s’pose you can; he’d do any- 
thing that he thought you really wanted 
him to, but it’s knowin’ that his mind 
runs that way that troubles me. Now, 
when I told him and John that they 
could have one-third of what they could 
raise on that ten-acre lot, they both 
worked like heroes, and raised a good 
crop, and John bought a-nice calf, and 
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subscribed for a good agricultural paper 
with his share, and Eben sent for alot of 
little saws and knives, and a book that 
told about mechanics.” 

“Well, I don’t think it’s sayin’ very 
much ag’in’ a boy to say that he don’t 
come up to our John, for I don’t believe 
you'd find another like him if you’d look 
the world over. It’s havin’ a boy like 
John that makes you expect so much of 
Eben,” said the mother, with a pardon- 
able degree of pride, for John was, indeed, 
a model farmer boy. He delighted in 
growing grain, and sleek, fat cattle and 
horses, and went to his work whistling or 
singing, with all the happy, buoyant 
spirits of youth and health in the midst 
of congenial occupation, and looked back 
at evening over the long rows of corn that 
he had plowed with as much satisfaction 
as Eben felt when he first realized that 
his invention ‘‘ would work.” 

The precocious little piece of humanity 
lounging on the rustic seat upon the 
shaded porch had been an attentive 
listener to the conversation. She was a 
beautiful child, with raven hair, black 
eyes, delicate pink and white complexion, 
and regular features. She was a city 
cousin of John’s but not related to Eben. 
The dainty dress and well-bred air indi- 
cated the refinement to which she had been 
accustomed, and there was an unusual 
precocity in her mental development. 
Her ability to take care of number one 
amounted almost to craftiness, and no one 
would have dreamed that the small pink 
ears were eagerly drinking in every word 
of the conversation, and the luminous 
black eyes watching for an opportunity to 
leave the porch unobserved. She had 
found the boy’s unfinished work hidden 
under a box in the wood shed, and every 
day she had looked at it, and marked the 
changes which it underwent from the 
additions which Eben had been able to 
make each day, during the few moments 
that he found to work upon it, and con- 
cluded that it would be a curiosity worthy 





of a place upon her father’s premises.in 
the city, and she wanted it. And now it 
was finished, and in danger of being de- 
stroyed before she could obtain possession 
of it. 

In a very few moments she was gone 
from the porch, and taking a circuit 
around the house, started through the 
orchard, flying along the shaded path in 
breathless haste lest she should be too 
late. 

The boy heard her coming, and fled to 
the stream that ran murmuring along 
back of the orchard, to bathe away the 
traces of tears which he deemed unmanly, 
leaving the machine, if such it was, in 
full motion upon the fence post. 

She was not long in discovering it, and 
climbed up to the object of her childish 
wonder and stood admiring it when the 
boy returned. : 

“OQ Eben!” she exclaimed, enthusiastic- 
ally, “did you make this pretty toy, and 
what are you going to do with it ?” 

“T made it, but I don’t know what I 
am going to do with it,” he answered, de- 
spondently. 

“Bring it to the house and we will 
paint it; I brought my box of paints 
from the city, and we will make the fan 
of the wind-mill a bright blue, and the 
wheels orange, and the shafts white, and 
it will be as pretty as a butterfly. It is 
so nice, Eben ; I don’t see how . you ‘ever 
knew how to make it, and it must have 
taken a great deal of time and work, 
too.” 

“Do you like to look at it?” he asked, 
pleased that any one should condescend 
to notice, and even appreciate, this object 
which had cost him so much thought and 
care, and which he had come to regard 
with a positive tenderness. 

“T do, indeed,” she answered, quickly. 
“Tt lcoks like some kind of a machine, 
and it wouldn’t surprise me a bit if you 
made a large one when you get tc be a 
man, and made it of ‘value in running 
machinery, and then it would make you 
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a rich and famous man; I’ve read of 
such things.” 

“ And I’ve dreamed of such things, and 
I’ve thought and studied and planned, 
until finally I made it work, and now 
Uncle Joshua wants me to destroy it,” he 
said, with a tremor in his voice, for he had 
not quite mastered the storm which had 
so lately convulsed him 

“Q Eben, don’t!” she exclaimed, 
eagerly ; “ give it to me, and I'll take it 
home and take care of it; and I’ll put it 
where it will be seen by every one who 
passes, and a great deal of good may 
come from it yet; please let me have it, 
will you ?” 

It was the first time that he had ever 
received a word of sympathy or encourage- 
ment in connection with his boyish as- 
pirations, and he lifted the girl from her 
perch upon the fence in his strong arms 
with a feeling of grateful reverence as he 
answered : 

“ Yes, Geraldine, if you will take it 
and prize it, I will most willingly give it 
to you.” 

“TI will; and I'll keep it to remember 
you by as long as I live, so that although 
you may forget me, I shall remember you 
always,” she said, coquettishly. 

“T shall not forget you,” he answered, 
gratefully, “but if you are afraid of it, 
or even wish me to remember you, you 
can give me the ribbon that you wear 
pon your hair.” 

“Mamma would be sure to ask if I had 
lost it if I went to the house without it, 

and it is so nice to have a secret that no 
~ one else knows. I have a prettier one that 
T’ll give you, and then she won’t be in- 
quiring about it,” she answered, with a 
confidential smile, and when he gave the 
treasure into her hands, was it any won- 
der that the boyish heart went with it ? 
and when, an hour later, she came out to 
the wood-pile where he was splitting 
kindling, and gave him a bright-colored 
ribbon wrapped in one of her own dainty 
handkerchiefs, it seemed as if the whole 


world had suddenly assumed a brighter 
look and a fairer hue. 

When he came from his work in the 
field on the following noonday, in a con- 
spicuous place in her chamber-window, 
impelled by the breezes that floated 
through, was the machine in full motion. 
Every wheel, fan, and shaft had been 
neatly painted in brilliant colors of blue 
and gold, reflecting the light in dazzling 
hues, until even Uncle Joshua admitted 
that “the thing was downright purty,” 
and no one asked him to “smash it.” 
And all through the pleasant days, Eben 
could see from the field the object of bis 
creation with wheels revolving in the 
summer breeze, while the little coquette, 
standing at the window, waved her hand- 
kerchief, just to let him know that she 
was looking for him when he came 
through the long rows of corn toward the’ 
house. 

And Eben worked with a cheerfulness 
hitherto unknown, and the little beauty 
kept all his spare moments occupied in 
whittling out toy sofas, chairs, cupboards, 
everything which her exacting fancy de- 
manded, taking advantage of his willing- 
ness to do anything that could add to her 
happiness. 

With the early days of September, 
Geraldine Floyd and her mother went 
back to the city, leaving an oppressive 
sense of loneliness hovering about the 
household, for both boys had learned to 
look for her graceful formr as she came 
out to ride on the steady farm-horses, or 
sometimes, in her more considerate moods, 
to carry a drink to them inthe field. + 

But none missed her as Eben did. 

She took all Eben’s gifts with her, and 
placed the machine in a conspicuous spot 
on her father’s premises, where it was an 
object of envy and admiration to all her 
acquaintances. 

What an infinite sense of satisfaction 
it gave her to see how badly they wanted 
it. Every envious glance gave an added 
value to the curiosity, and, not satisfied 
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even with this, she described the youthful 
inventor and his wonderful cleverness in 
terms that kindled the jealousy of her 
boyish listeners. 

I will not weary the reader by dwell- 
ing upon the occurrences of the interven- 
ing years, but suffice it to say that Eben 
Bradford remained upon the farm unt 
he was twenty-one years of age, attending 
school during the winter months, and 
keeping up his reputation for being the 
best scholar in the district. 

Ten years have elapsed, and Eben 
Bradford stands talking with the foreman 
in the great machine shops of Walden, 
Smith & Co. For five years he had been 
in their employ. It had been asore trial 
to honest Uncle Joshua Glenn to see his 
sister’s son leaving the peaceful life upon 
the farm to encounter the trials and 
temptations of the great city, but with 
many admonitions mingled with his bless- 
ings he had finally consented, and Eben’s 
naturally upright and conscientious prin- 
ciples, firmly rooted and established by 
the pure and unblemished life that he had 
led in the country home, had been proof 
against every temptation ; and the guid- 
ing star of his hopes and aspirations 
through all these years had been his love 
for the girl who had rescued his first in- 
vention from destruction. And all this 
time he had thought and studied and 
planned and worked through all his leis- 
ure hours, encouraged by the foreman of 
that great establishment, who had become 
his firm friend. 

And the result was the perfection of 
that boyish structure, which now prom- 
ised to be of great importance as an 
attachment to the mechanical powers to 
which it was adapted. 

It only remained to secure a patent 
upon the invention, and Eben’s fortune 
was made. 

“You'll win a name and fame for your- 
self, my boy, I’ll warrant it, and none 
deserve it more than you,” the foreman 
said. “I can fancy your good uncle’s 
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astonishment when he learns that your 
name has gone down to Washington, not 
as a ‘patent-right swindler,’ but as an 
inventor whom men will delight to honor 
and upon whom women will lavish their 
smiles and homage. You can pay back 
the two hundred dollars to your honest 
old uncle, in order to convince him that 
not every one is a swindler whose name 
is connected with a patent right. But I 
fancy that the greatest triumph and the 
happiest moment of your life will be 
when you can lay all your trophies at the 
feet of your lady love, conscious that they 
are worthy of the acceptance of any lady 
of the land.” 

A slight flush passed over the young 
man’s features, for his companion had 
echoed his own thoughts. 

“ Tt is all well enough, I guess, only in 
a matter involving a lifetime a man 
should proceed cautiously. It is a matter 
of more real importance than even your 
invention,” said the foreman, earnestly, 

“You refer to Miss Floyd,” said Eben* 
“T have known her ever since she was a 
winsome and unselfish child of twelve 
years, and time has added new beauties 
to her mind, as it has graces to her per- 
son, and I am fully satisfied that she is 
one of the most noble and charming women 
that I have ever known.” 

“ Well, well, may the rainbow tints of 
a lover’s imagination never fade away,” 
said the older man, thoughtfully; “ but 
since everything is in readiness there is 
no need of delay, and to-morrow we will 
start for the capital and soon learn what 
the fickle goddess has ‘in store for you.” 

At that very moment Geraldine Floyd 
was seated in one of the handsomely 
furnished parlors at a fashionable summer 
resort, in company with a gentleman 
apparently about thirty years of age. 

He was a strong, muscular, and well- 
developed man, with keen, dark eyes and 
hair as black as her own, a silken mus- 
tache, and a countenance denoting an 
unyielding determination. 
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And Geraldine had fulfilled the prom- 
ise of her childhood. Her form was 
graceful and symmetrical, and her beauti- 
ful complexion and delicate features were 
perfected by maturity. She was one to 
enslave men’s hearts, while keeping a 
strict guard upon her own, that no tender 
sentiment should interfere with the main 
chance when fully satisfied that she had 
found the highest bidder in the matrimo- 
nial market. But in this case what little 
heart she had had been unusually en- 
listed ; but her judgment and shrewdness 
still held the reins, fur her weak points 
consisted in excessive vanity and thirst 
for admiration. Frequent discussions of 
ways and means in the parental house- 
hold had satisfied her that, although her 
father passed for a wealthy man, their 
style of living was fully equal to their 
income, and that in case of a final settle- 
ment of her father’s estate her dowry 
would be very small, and she governed 
herself accordingly, for she was deter- 
mined to secure wealth and ease for her- 
self if her beauty and attractions would 
procure it. 

For some time they had been conver- 
sing in low, earnest tones, but at length 
the man rose and stood before her, exclaim- 
ing: 
“ Geraldine Floyd, if you have been 
playing me falsely, you shall bitterly re- 
pent it. - For weeks you have been 
luring me on to a declaration by every 
art in your power, and I now demand 
that you shall either marry me or give a 
satisfactory reason for not doing so. You 
cannot, as an honorable woman, plead a 
prior engagement, since no woman can 
justify herself in persistently trying to 
win the affections of one man when she is 
engaged to another, and the woman who 
takes me for a plaything will find that she 
is indulging in a dangerous pastime.” 

The man’s face was white with passion, 
and his voice trembled as he uttered the 
threatening words to the shrinking girl 


before him. 
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The beautiful face grew perceptibly 
paler as she saw the excitement of her 
companion and listened to his vehement 
words. 

“Speak! Will you marry me? or 
what have you to say in extenuation of 
your conduct for the last six weeks if you 
will not?” he asked, impetuously. 

She sat with a frightened look upon 
her whitening features, regarding him 
helplessly. 

“ Come, answer my question!” he com- 
manded. 

She was not ready to answer. She 
knew that she had been playing a double 
game. She had given every encourage- 
ment to Eben’s attentions, and knew that 
his loyal heart had been all her own ever 
since that memorable day at the old coun- 
try homestead, and that his talents had 
already given him an honored position 
among men, and if his invention proved 
successful, it would bring wealth and 
consequent luxury ; if not, he was com- 
paratively poor. He might have saved 
enough from his earnings to buy a farm, 
but not enough to supporther in the city in 
the style which she demanded. Ske had 
met this man, Hannibal Wellington, at 
this summer resort, and he had been 
represented to her as a wealthy young 
man, and a desirable match for any girl, 
and when she saw maneuvering mothers 
with marriageable daughters angling for 
the matrimonial prize, she resolved to 
win him and hold him in reserve until 
she was certain that Eben’s invention had 
secured the fortune that wise men pre- 
dicted for it. 

That there would be any trouble in 
quietly tossing this man overboard when 
satisfied that she could do better, or keep- 
ing him at her disposal until the arrival 
of the time when she could knowingly 
choose between them, had not occurred to 
her; but his refusal to be longer kept in 
suspense had brought matters to a crisis 
for which she was not prepared. 

She knew that to say “no,” would 














bring a torrent of denunciation of her 
conduct toward him that she could not 
justify in the presence-of his superior 
logic, and she dared not say “ yes.” 

In the first place, there was no positive 
knowledge in regard to his financial 
standing, and she had no means of ascer- 
taining. If he should prove to be a 
speculator in the matrimonial market, 
like herself, it would bury all her beauty 
and attractions in the grave of obscurity, 
and this would be more unendurable than 
a real death. 

“Will you answer my question ?” he 
demanded, approaching a step nearer as 
he spoke, 

“Give me time to consider,” ‘she 
gasped, with whitening lips, as she shrank 
farther from him, and glanced toward 
the door, as if seeking an avenue of 
escape. 

“ Time!” he repeated. “You have 
had time enough to know yourown mind, 
and you are just as well aware of the 
motives by which you are governed as you 
ever will be. Never before has a woman 
dared to trifle with me, but your present 
conduct gives me reason to suspect that 
you have been indulging in that dangerous 
game.” 

“‘Go away from me now, do, please, 
and give me time to think,” she pleaded, 
raising her hands with an imploring ges- 
ture as she spoke. 

“T will not leave your presence until 
you have given me a decisive answer,” he 
said, in a voice hoarse with passion, and 
an expression that betokened a desire to 
crush the helpless girl completely. 

A sudden breeze swept into the room, 
lifting, for an instant, the light summer 
coat, and she caught a glimpse of a small 
silver-mounted revolver protruding from 
his vest pocket. 

All the stories that she had ever read 
of murder and suicide committed by dis- 
appointed lovers, come flashing through 
her mind with a terrible reality, and she 
felt that the presence of that dangerous 
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weapon was fraught with dread signifi- 
cance, 

He saw by the ashen hue of her face 
and the expression of deadly terror that 
in another moment she would lose con- 
sciousness 

“Curse this habit of fainting at the 
very moment when it will cause most 
annoyance,” he muttered, as he rang the 
bell, and as a servant entered he said, 
“This young lady has been taken with a 
sudden illness; see that she has every 
attention,” and leaving her te the care 
of her maid, he reiuctantly returned to his 
hotel. 

In the security of her own room she 
soon recovered her self-possession, al- 
though her nerves were badly shaken, 
but that interview had revealed a phase 
of his character which was not positively 
agreeable to the exacting beauty. She 
felt that in him she would be compelled 
to acknowledge a master, and it was far 
more satisfactory to be herself the ruling 
spirit of the household. She saw that her 
will, strong and imperative as it had 
always been, would bend like a willow 
before the irresistible storm of his wrath, 
and yet, until that last interview, he had 
held a strange fascination for her, but 
now the thought of him filled her with 
abject terror. 

He called the next morning, but was 
informed that she was too ill to see any 
one, but, in fact, she was hastily packing 
her trunks to be ready to start homeward 
at the earliest possible moment. 

As soon as she saw him depart, she sent 
her baggage to the station, and took the 
first train homeward bound, leaving a 
note for Mr. Wellington, in which she in- 
formed him that that interview had helped — 
her to a decision, that she had obtained a 
glimpse of his character which assured 
her that there was an incompatibility of 
temper which would prevent their living 
happily together. 

Once within the sheltering walls of her 
own home, she tried to forget, but she had 
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aroused the enmity of one who would not 
forget if she did. 

Oh! the joy and happiness of knowing 
that the object for which we have labored 
for years is finally accomplished, and 
our thoughts and our efforts are crowned 
with success that will bring happiness to 
those whose welfare we prize far more 
than ourown! To know that the bless- 
ing is not confined to the narrow limit of 
self, but that we may share it all with those 
in whose love, sympathy, and well-being 
we find our greatest earthly happiness. 
How I pity those who have none with 


Y whom to share their happiness! 


f 


.. It was with such thoughts that Eben 


Bradford received the news of the suecess 
of his invention. 

With a glad, triumphant heart he 
sought the presence of her who had been 
the guiding star of his boyish years, and 
the inspiration that had been to him more 
than all the wealth and fame which he 
hoped to gain by all these years of labor. 
He told her the story of his success, 
“ And the company have offered me one 

_ hundred thousand dollars, and a member- 
ship in the firm for a half interest in the 
perfected object which your hands rescued 
from destruction, when every one else 
counseled me to destroy it. Ihave loved 
you ever since that day, and now, for the 
first time I can ask you to*be my wife, 
knowing that I can give you the inde- 
pendence and luxury that your goodness 
deserves! Will you share it with me?” 
he asked, eagerly, longing to hear the 
answer that her manner toward him had 
given him reason to expect. 

She took a hurried mental inventory of 
all her eligible acquaintances, and de- 


’ cided that there were no greater prizes 


among them, then said, with a blush that 
made her appear lovelier than ever in the 
estimation of*her expectant lover: 

“Are you quite sure that you prefer 
me above all the fair women that you have 
seen ?” 


“Fair women?” he questioned. “I 
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never thought or cared whether any 
other woman was fairor not. My work 
and you were the subjects that occupied 
my mind. I only knew that you were as 
beautiful as a dream, and as good as you 
were beautiful, and I have not sought to 


know if other women were good and | 


beautiful, but it was to make myself; 


worthy of you that Ihave labored. Tell 
me, dearest, that my love is returned, and 
that you will share the good fortune that 
has come to me, and I would not change 
places with any man in all the wide 
world.” 

Hiseyes were fixed upon her face with all 
the loving earnestness of a truthful and 
unsuspicious nature, and at length she 
gave him the answer that made him fancy 
himself the happiest man on earth. 

He had not thought to study her char- 
acter, he had taken it for granted that 
she was all that she appeared to be, and 
judging her by his own unselfish, truthful, 
and loving nature, imagined that with 
home illumined by the light of her love 
and sympathy, he could face the world 
unmoved. 

And Geraldine herself was happy in 
her way. It gratified her pride and 
vanity to reflect that through all these 
years she had held the heart of this man 
under the spell of her fascinations, and 
the knowledge that other women would 
have been proud to have been in her 
place gave him an added value in her 
estimation. Besides, she knew his ster- 
ling worth. Had she been capable of 
really loving any one besides herself, she 
might have loved Eben Bradford, for 
mentally, morally, and physically he was 
the equal, if not the superior, of any man 
whom she had known, in every way 
worthy of the love arid respect of any 
woman ; but while he was thinking of the 
happiness of home, with her presence to 
make it radiant and blissful, she was 
anticipating the sensation which she would 
create in society when she should be es- 
tablished in a luxuriant home of her own, 
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and the brilliancy of her receptions, and 
the elegance of her dresses should be the 
envy of all her acquaintances. 

There was no need of delay, and as soon 
as the preliminaries could be arranged, 
they were married, and began life together 
under, apparently, the most auspicious 
circumstances. 

They soon began housekeeping in an 
establishment of their own, and Mrs. 
Bradford entered upon a season of fes- 
tivity with all the reckless enjoyment of 
one who suddenly finds the reins in her 
own hands. Balls, parties, entertain- 
ments at her own house were the order of 
the day, and night, too, and Eben ac- 
companied her, happy to see her enjoy- 
ment, and reflected that the season would 
soon be over, and then they could enjoy 
the quiet and retirement of his own home, 
for he soon wearied of so much gayety, 
and longed for the time to come when, 
after the busy day at the machine-shops, 
he could enjoy the retirement of home, 
and spend the evenings in the society of 
her who was to be the life and light of 
home, uninterrupted by the throng who 
always seemed to fill the house when she 
was there. And, in fact, there was no rest 
in this continual round of gayety to a 
man who attended strictly to his business, 
while the mistress of the household passed 
much of the day in bed, leaving the care 

‘ot the establishment to servants, while 
she recruited her strength for the coming 
evening. 

Eben loved the roar and clash and 
clamor of the restless machinery. To 
him it spoke of man’s power to chain the 
elements to do his bidding, lending to 
him a strength and grandeur which 
seemed bounded only by the limits of his 
own energy to grasp and to utilize. 

And all this he felt that God had lent 
to him, that he might be of' service to his 
fellow-men, with the special privilege of 
using it asa means of perpetuating the 
comfort and luxury of home, which he 
felt assured would be an earthly heaven 


as soon as the rage for festivities had 
worn away, and home was held sacred to 
family retirement and restfulness. 

Three years had passed away, and the 
time for which Eben had patiently waited 
had not arrived, His wife had never 
wearied of the continued gayety, and to 
her home seemed merely a place in which 
to recruit her exhausted strength for the 
next indulgence, and when she did spend 
an evening at home with him, her entire 
conversation was of the dresses worn at 
the fashionable entertainments, or bits of 
gossip among her friends, or unfavorable 
comparison between her acquaintances, 
It was in vain that her husband tried to 
lead her mind to the contemplation of 
higher things. She cared as little for the 
deeper subjects of his conversation as he 
did for the trivial matters upon which she 
discoursed. He bought her the choicest 
books, with a request that she would read 
them, and be prepared to discuss the 
merits of the authors with him, but she 
pronounced them dry and unentertaining, 
and laid them aside to peruse the lighter 
literature that was much more adapted to 
her taste ; and as time passed, much as he 
struggled against it, the conviction grad- 
ually forced itself upon his mind that 
there was no real sympathy between them, 
and but little that was congenial. If she 
would only come half way, he would try 
to adapt himself in a measure to her mode 
of enjoyment ; if she would devote a por- 
tion of her time to such pursuits as were 
congenial to him, and thus cultivate the 
congeniality which experience had taught 
him did not naturally exist. This may 
easily be done where there is a mutual 
desire to please, but Geraldine Bradford 
would not step aside from her natural in- 
clinations to please any one, and, with a 
disappointed heart, the husband gave up 
his cherished dream of what home would 
be, with the angel of love to bless and to 
brighten, and turned to the.roar-and 
clamor of the vast machines for enjoys 
ment. 
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But there was one attraction at home, 
one object that never failed to quicken 
his steps as he turned homeward, and 
which ina great measure reconciled him 
to his disappointment. A winsome little 
daughter, now two years of age, was the 
idol of the father’s heart. Her little feet 
came pattering along the walk to meet him, 
her little hands were always ready to 
caress him, and her childish laugh was 
the sweetest music to his ear. 

She had inherited her mother’s beauty 
and her father’s intelligence, and he 
fondly hoped to train her to that type of 
ideal womanhood which is scarcely lower 
than the angels. 

He called her the light of the house- 
hold, and often when he turned for an- 
other look at the winsome child, when she 
stood gazing after him after following 
him out to the gate, he would say: 
“Dark, indeed, would be our dwelling 
were she taken from it.” 

He took her upon his knee one evening 
for the accustomed. play spell before re- 
turning to his place of business, but in- 
stead of laughing gleefully, as usual, she 
laid her head against his shoulder, say- 
ing, “ Eva’s tired, papa.” 

He fancied that he detected a slight 
hoarseness in her voice, and laying his face 
against the infant’s cheek, he saw that it 
was flushed and feverish. 

A few moments later, Mrs. Bradford 
entered the room, dressed for a ball in a 
fashionable part of the city. 

“ Don’t go out to-night, Geraldine,” he 
said. “ Our child is not well, and I do 
not like to have her left to the care of a 
hired nurse.” 

“Nonsense,” replied the mother, impa- 
tiently ; “you are always over-anxious 
where she is concerned ; it is only some 
slight indisposition to which all children 
are subject, and will probably disappear 
before morning. It is positively neces- 
sary for me to attend this reception to- 
night. I have my social position to 
maintain, and I must go.” 


“ Has society stronger claims than those 
of your own sick child?” he asked. 
“Surely, woman has no higher or holier 
mission than ministering to the comfort 
and welfare of her own child.” 

“Eben, you leave almost the entire 
work of maintaining our social position 
to be performed by me, while you bury 
yourself in your business, venturing out 
only upon rare occasions, and I cannot 
perform the duties of both if Iam to be 
hindered by every imaginary indisposition 
of the child, or by the equally unreasona- 
ble whims of your own,” she answered, 
petulantly. 


‘My business is the foundation upon — 


which not only your social position rests, 
but it supplies the home comforts that we 
enjoy, and if you will lay your face 
against the feverish cheek you will ac- 
knowledge that Iam not unreasonable this 
time,” he answered. 

Mrs. Bradford did as she was desired. 
The little one moved restlessly, and the 
flushed face and general appearance were 
serious enough to alarm most young 
mothers. 

“If you must go, I will summon a 
physician to remain until your return,” 
said the husband. 

The inconsistency of attending a fash- 
ionable party when she had a child so ill 
as to require the attendance of a physician 
was too apparent, especially as the wife 
of the one that he would summon was a 
member of her clique, and it would be 
sure to be related to her disparagement, 
and she said : 

“Give her to me, and if I think the 
case requires it, I will remain with her.” 

“T thought your better feelings would 
triumph, Geraldine,” he said, gratefully, 
ashe laid the child in ‘herarms, “I 
cannot blame you for loving society 
when you are so admired and appreciated, 
and, in fact, you are fit to grace a throne, 
but to me you are infinitely dearer and 
nearer to the angels when you are fulfill- 
ing the sacred duties of home. There 
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she is the soul and inspiration of the. 
household, the one light that sheds 
radiance on all around, while abroad she 
is only oneof a galaxy of fair women.” 

‘She may be the most beautiful, and 
therefore the most envied of them all, 
however,” was her mental rejoinder, but 
she took the child, with a smile, and sat 
down in a low rocker with the little one 
in her arms. 

He stood for a few moments contem- 
plating the beautiful picture of the mother 
and child with a tender pride, then say- 
ing, “I can go away contentedly now, 
Geraldine, knowing that in case our little 
one is worse she will be with the one who 
will be quickest to detect it,” he went to 
attend to some matters of importance 
connected with his business, for it was te 
the personal supervision that he gave it 
that the firm owed much of its success. 

Mrs. Bradford sat for a few moments 
holding the child in her. arms, but her 
mind was racing amid the gay scenes of 
which she felt that she was being de- 
frauded. Her dress was a new one, and 
she felt sure that its elegance and beauty 
would eclipse any other that would be 
worn, and to sit alone, crushing the dainty 
laces by holding a child in her arms, she 
considered a positive imposition. 

“1 wonder if he thinks that I married 
him to become a nursery maid in obe- 
dience to his morbid fancies ?” she solilo- 
quized. “'The child’s illness is imaginary, 
and if it were not, the nurse is older than 
myself, and, of course, more competent 
to take charge of her, and I will not be 
made a slave to the whims of a husband.” 

She summoned thé nurse and ordered 
her to take the child to her room and 
give her such treatment as in her judg- 
ment the case required, then ordered her 
carriage, and was soon in the midst of an 
admiring throng, apparently the happiest 
of the happy. 

The nurse undressed the child and laid 
the helpless little creature in her crib. 
The child cried and clung to her when 
VOL. LX.—2, 


she attempted to put her down, and the 
woman administered a few stinging slaps, 
saying, “She told me to give you such 
treatment as I thought your case required, 
and I’ve obeyed orders for once, if I 
never do again.” 

She administered an opiate, and as 
drowsiness crept over the little creature 
and the sobs grew fainter she retired to 
an adjoining room, closing the door be- 
tween them, saying, “If the mother don’t 
allow a child to disturb her slumbers she 
needn’t think others will,’ and was soon 
wrapped in a sound and careless slumber. 

Meanwhile the helpless little one grew 
worse. The hoarseness increased, a dis- 
tressing cough accompanied it, and that 
ominous sound, so alarming to a mother’s 
ear, filled the room as that relentless 
scourge of the nursery, croup, fastened 
its fangs upon it, and the little one lay 
gasping for breath, coming each moment 
nearer to the shadowy vale, while the 
nurse slept and the mother dazzled society 
with her beauty and elegance. 

Mr. Bradford left his home with a feel- 
ing of contentment, but at length he felt 
an apprehensiveness that he could not 
banish. 

‘“‘T am tired and nervous,” he mut- 
tered. “Surely no harm could come to 
her while her own mother is caring for 
her. She would detect the first alarming 
symptoms and summon a_ physician. 
Perhaps she is right when she calls me 
whimsical.” 

But he could not argue away his ap- 
prehensions, and, saying, “I will go and 
convince myself that my imagination has 
obtained the mastery,” he left his office 
and hurried homeward. ; 

He went directly to their room, hoping 
to find both mother and child in a restful 
slumber, but the apartment was vacant. 

“Perhaps Geraldine has gone to the 
nursery,” he said, and he stepped into the 
hall and listened. As he did so, a sound 
that almost stopped the beating of his 
heart fell upon his ear and sent him 
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bounding up the stairway toward the 
nursery, where the little one lay gasping 
out its life alone, In sharp, angry tones 
he called for help, at the same time ring- 
ing the bell with a violence that brought 
the nurse upon the scene, and as the con- 
tinued ringing brought another servant, 
he said, “Go for the nearest doctor, and, 
for Heaven’s sake, hasten, or my darling 
will die before you return.” 

But a few moments elapsed before the 
coming of the physician. He gavea few 
hurried directions, saying, “The case is 
desperate; why was I not summoned be- 
fore ?” 

“OQ Doctor! for mercy’s sake, work 
for my baby’s recovery, and don’t stop to 
ask questions,” Eben exclaimed, with a 
face white with anguish, and the cold 


sweat starting in great drops from his 
forehead. 

A suspicion of the truth flashed across 
the Doctor's mind, and he said, in a low 
tone, “I will do everything in my power, 
but I fear it is too late,” and the suffering 
child fixed her eyes upon her father’s 
face with an appealing look, as if he 
alone could relieve her pain, until it 
seemed as if his heart would break. 

“Shall I go for de missus?” In his 
agony Eben had forgotten her existence, 
until the faithful negro, who had been in 
his employ since the establishment of his 
household, reminded him. 

“Yes, and be quick,” he gasped, as the 
little one raised her hands, with an ap- 
pealing gesture to be taken into his arms, 
for she was past speaking. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





E LOST THE ROUBLES. TheEm- 
peror of Russia, when upon a provin- 

cial tour of inspection, passed a night in the 
simple hut of a toll-taker. Before retir- 
ing he was pleased, as head of the Church, 
to see the old man take up his Bible and 
read a chapter. “Dost thou read often, 
my son?” he asked, “ Yes, your Majesty 
—every day.” “How much of the Bible 
hast thou read, my son?” “ During the 
past year the Old Testament and part of 
Matthew, your Majesty.” Thinking to 
reward him, the Czar placed five hundred 
roubles between the leaves of the book of 
Mark on the following morning, without 
the knowledge of the toll-keeper, to whom 
he bade farewell. Several months passed 
away, and the Emperor returned upon a 
second tour to the toll-keeper’s hut. Tak- 
ing the Bible in his hands he was sur- 
prised to find the five hundred roubles 
intact. Again interrogating the toll- 
keeper as to whether he was diligent in 
reading, he received an affirmative answer, 
the man stating that he had finished the 


chapters of Luke. “Lying, my son, is a 
great sin,” replied his Majesty ; “ give me 
the Bible.” Opening the book, he pointed 
to the money which the man had not seen. 
“ Thou hast not sought the kingdom of 
God, my son. As punishment thou shalt 
also lose thy earthly reward,” and the 
Emperor placed the roubles in his pocket 
to distribute afterward among the neigh- 
boring poor. 


FresH Bortep WATER NECESSARY 
FoR A Goop Cup or Tea. All ten and 
coffee drinkers can tell if the water from 
which the beverage is made has not boiled 
or has boiled too much. Either of these 
conditions will spoil the flavor of the cost- 
liest tea or the best coffee-berry. But not 
every one knows the reason or how to * 
avoid the result. Thesecretis in putting 
good fresh water into a clean kettle 
already warm and setting it to boil quickly, 
then taking it right off to use in tea, 
coffee, and other drinker, 
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“4 TICKET to Scobeyville, please,” 

came in hurried accents from a 
young woman standing at a ticket office 
in a Chicago station ; and as the official 
lejsurely handed out the required ticket 
and carelessly watched the speaker as she 
nervously dropped the change into her 
purse, and walked swiftly toward the 
platform, a look of admiration for the tall, 
vigorous figure in the tightly closed ulster, 
and the sweet face with its waves of brown 
hair showing beneath the little cloth 
toque, came into the man’s face, and some- 
how he felt curious to know the cause of 
such a pretty girl’s anxiety—her extra- 
ordinary impatience to begin the journey. 
And to Scobeyville ! 

The station-master grew contemptuous 
as he thought of the peculiarly arid and 
uninteresting portion of the country 
which, for some reason unaccountable to 
him, had been dignified by any name at 
all. 

But had he followed Miss Conti into 
the train ; had he seen the eagerness with 
which, once fairly settled in her seat, she 
drew from her bag a letter and began to 
read it with varying color and eyes in 
which tears seemed very near the surface, 
his interest might have very materially 
increased. 

The letter ran as follows: 


“Srate Insane Asyium, 
“ScoBEYVILLE, Dec. 16th, ’81. 

“My Dear Epm&e:—Your letters of 
inquiry as to what has become of me have 
reached me. My answer perhaps will 
shock you. 

“T am, and have been for months, an in- 
mate of an insane asylum. The story is 
long—too long to detail here, even were it 
of any use for me to do so. 


“Tf it is not asking too much, could you 
not come to see me? ‘There is much that 
I should like to tell you, but in letters 
that leave me open it is difficult to dis- 
cuss either your affairs or mine. My 
family allow me to see visitors, so I can 
receive you any day that you can manage 
to come—except Saturdays and Sundays. 

“T think that you will be pleased to 
know that my health is better than it kas 
been for years, and I have not spent a 
day in bed for more than five months, I 
hope that you are feeling bright and well 
after your long stay on the other side of 
the water. Do you speak English with an 
accent yet? 

“Time passes very slowly here ; I read 
a little, write a little, and do a little fancy- 
work. But now that the cold weather 
has fully set in, this place is inexpressibly 
dreary. 

“ Now, dear, I must say good-bye. At 
least write to me sometimes. 

“ Your affectionate friend, 
“Axice E. Nets.” 


“ What can it all mean?” thought Miss 
Conti, as she refolded the letter and 
slipped it into an outside pocket, while 
the soft eyes filled, and a piteous little 
droop came to the corners of the sweet 
mouth. “ Alice is all I have left to love 
in the wide world, and what is this 
dreadful thing that has come upon us? 
Why did I leave her for three long 
years? But such a chance might never 
again have come to me. An old lady 
offering to pay all of my expenses abroad, 
though I know that my three languages 
were valuable to her, and her temper and; 
tantrums were certainly trying. Alice 
seemed to have almost recovered from that 
attack of nervous prostration caused’ by 
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cver-work in the stifling atmosphere of the 
Mint. And she wrote so regularly and 
seemed so interested in all my little 
foreign experiences, until, suddenly, her 
letters ceased entirely... Her mother’s 
horrible death in that railway accident 
seemed explanation enough for that, 
though, and latterly I have thought she 
must be dead. But how infinitely worse 
this is!” 

And the brown head drooped until it 
rested in the little hand close against the 
window-pane, and the hot tears dropped 
thick and fast upon the trig ulster. 

Onward dashed the train; shrieking 
through tunnels; clattering over culverts ; 
or racing madly along the banks of a 
shining river, until, with a sudden lurch 
that threw Miss Conti violently forward, 
the express glided sinuously around a 
curve and swept into the Scobeyville 
station. After a drive of about one mile 
ayer icy country roads, the gaudy omni- 
bus drew up noisily with its sole passenger 
beneath the porte-cochére of a pretentious 
stone edifice which seemed to stretch in- 
definitely around square courtyards, and 
by winding corridors to be intended to 
include several smaller outlying buildings 
beyond. 

“* At what time does the express leave 
for Chicago ?” inquired Miss Conti of the 
stage-driver, as he pulled the bell to the 
left of the broad, board-covered steps that 
led up to the front door of the Asylum. 

“ Four fifteen, miss,” he replied, look- 
ing at his watch ; “it is just eleven now.” 

“Can you return for me for that 
train ?” 

“ Certainly, 

“ Don’t forget, please, and be sure to be 
on time,” cried Edmée, as she stepped 
through the now open door into the vesti- 
bule. 

“ Give this card to Miss Nemis, please,” 
said she to the hall-boy, when he had 
shown her into asort of parlor or waiting- 
room. 

“ Are you a relation?” he inquired, as 
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distinctly as a mouthful of Tolu chewiug 
gum would permit. 
“No; only a friend,” replied Ednsée, 


wondering somewhat at the question. as 
she watched him disappear in the dist unce 
among dark portiéres and masses 0! «x/\a- 


lilies, and other hot-house plants. 

Twelve o’clock, and, as yet, : 
summons nor message of any kind 

Doors were opened and closed with a 
bang; numerous attendants w'th expres- 
sionless faces—they might as weil have 
been promenading andirons, Edmée 
thought—passed and re-passed. All 
stared; and all chewed as they stared. 
Not even a bell in sight! 

Finally, one of the processionists in- 
formed her, en passant, that the Doctor 
would attend to her as soon as he would 
be disengaged. In fact, in about a half 
hour there appeared a small, pompous 
man of professional demeanor, who intro- 
duced himself to her as Dr. Kittery, 
Superintendent of the Asylum. 

“TI should like, Doctor, tosee my friend, 
Miss Nemis, who is at present under your 
charge,” said Miss Conti, after returning 
the physician’s stiff little salutation, and 
seeing that he was evidently expecting 
her to say something. 

“Have you a permit?” inquired the 
Doctor. 

“ No—o,” stammered Edmée, “I did 
not know that one was required, but ”— 
handing him the envelope from her 
pocket—“ here is a letter from Miss 
Nemis that I received yesterday, ad- 
dressed, and I presume forwarded, by her 
father.” 

“ Yes; I remember this,” returned he, 
“though I merely glanced at its contents. 


i;aer 


‘We cannot possibly find time to read all 


that crazy people see fit to write. All of 
Miss Nemis’s correspondence is forwarded 
by us to her father, who does as he thinks 
best about delivering or repressing the 
letters. But I fear, madam, that ‘you 
have had your journey for nothing; for 
in a letter, now on file in the office, Mr. 
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Nemis states that no one is to be allowed 
access to his daughter unless provided 
with a written permit from himself; and 
we of this institution have neither 
authority nor inclination to act contrary 
to his wishes.” 

“ But is this not virtually a permis- 
sion ?” inquired Edmée, in dismay, “ pass- 
ing, as it has done, through Mr. Nemis’s 
hands ?” 

“By no means. He, too, probably, 
only glanced over its contents, not noticing 
the invitation it contained. 

‘‘You may not be aware,” continued 
Dr. Kittery, “ that your friend is a mono- 
maniac and one of our most troublesome 
patients. She fancies that a prominent 
business man of Chicago, with whom, I 
learn, her acquaintance is of the slightest, 
is madly in love with her and has only to 
succeed in discovering her whereabouts to 
instantly marry her. Page upon page 
has she written to all sorts of people, de- 
nouncing the officers of this institution— 
whom she imagines to be in league with 
her father against her—as conspiratorsand 
scoundrels. Into more than one humiliat- 
ing complication has she precipitated -her 
long-suffering father by telegraphing this 
gentleman and his friends to meet her at 
the most unheard-of hours and places. 
Once she actually brought a clergyman 
to perform the marriage ceremony then 
and there. Finally the unfortunate sub- 
ject of these delusions peremptorily in- 
formed, Mr. Nemis that he would no 
longer submit to the persecutions of a 
lunatic, but would at once take legal 
measures to shut her up in an asylum if he 
himself would not do so without further 
delay. A commission in lunacy being 
appointed, Miss Nemis was adjudged of 
unsound mind and at the recommendation 
of a friend of the family placed in this 
institution, and we trust that with proper 
medical supervisic a and absolute isolation 
from all society oy intercourse that might 
tend to keep alive this delusion, these 
fancies may in time pass away and her 
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mental equilibrium be permanently re- 
stored. I hope, Miss Conti, that you will 
acquiesce in the judgment of those who 
have your friend’s welfare most at heart, 
and understand that it is useless to ask to 
see her.” 

“Do I understand you to mean, Dr. 
Kittery, that I, who have traveled two 
hundred miles alone in mid-winter with- 
out a mouthful to eat since five o’clock 
this morning, am to be thus flatly refused 
admittance to a sick friend who has sent 
for me?” 

“T am sorry, but that is about the gist 
of the thing if you choose so to put it. I 
positively cannot allow you to see your 
friend.” 

“May I not send in a line,a message? 
Come yourself with me to her or send the 
matron. Do not disappoint me altogether. 
We have not seen each other for three 
years and more. Let her know at. least 
that I have not failed her—that I have 
come at her call. Five minutes only, I 
beg of you.” Miss Conti’s voice broke, 
and she buried her face in her hands. 

“ Notwithstanding all this, my dear 
young lady, I must tell you that the 
thing is impossible.” 

“Then,” exclaimed Edmée, rising. to 
her feet in indignation and disappoint- 
ment, “if I return to-morrow with a per- 
mit, may I see my friend?” 

“Saturday is not a visiting day.” 

“The next day, then.” 

“ Neither is Sunday.” 

“Monday, then.” 

“After twelve o'clock, yes. But I 
must attend to my patients now. Of 
course, you are welcome to remain in 
this room until the next train to the 
city, and I shall send you in something to 
eat—a glass of milk and a cracker, at 
least,” added the physician, as he ab- 
ruptly turned on his heel and quitted thé 
apartment. 

The stage-driver, hired master of two 


soulless brutes—wages fifty cents a day’ 


and perquisites—remembered his promise 
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through a laborious afternoon, while the 
salaried official, ruler of five hundred 
human beings—five thousand dollars a 
year, likewise perquisites—forgot his over 
an after-dinner nap and cigarette and a 
sleigh-ride with a pretty girl. 


Unable to reach that night the out-of- 
the-way town where she lived, Miss Conti 
concluded to remain, entirely unexpected 
though she was, at the house of a friend 
in Chicago until Monday. 

The next day’s post brought her a few 
courteous lines from Mr. Nemis, in the 
acknowledgment of her note of the pre- 
ceding evening, in which he expressed his 
pleasure at her desire to visit his unfortu- 
nate daughter, but confessed his surprise 
that the solicited permit which, however, 
he inclosed, should be necessary. 

On Monday the same Taffy Tolu boy ; 
another dreary wait until the Superinten- 
dent should be at leisure to examine the 
permit ; then a pilgrimage over spotless 
floors through heavy doors which the at- 
tendant unlocked and re-locked behind 
him, until finally the woman’s ward was 
reached. Miss Conti was sensible only 
of a vision of streaming sunshine and 
lace curtains, when at a word or two from 
her companion a woman in a nurse’s 
white cap and apron threw open, uncere- 
moniously, one of a long row of doors at 
their right, and with a nervous start and 
ery of delight a young girl rushed for- 
ward and threw herself into Edmée’s 
outstretched arms. 

’ “How good of you to come so far to 
see me,” exclaimed Alice, as soon as she 
could really speak. ‘But come to the 
register and warm yourself, dear, you 
must be almost perished. The rascally 
hypocrites,” she continued, with a tighten- 
ing grasp of the slender fingers about 
Edmée’s, as a rattling noise was heard in 
the chimney. ‘‘ They know that you are 
here and are turning on the heat; there 
has not been an atom all morning.” 

“ Never mind, dear, the room will soon 


be pleasanter; there is a delicious heat 
coming now,’ said Edmée, tenderly 
stroking the fair head covered with rings 
of soft hair. “Are you comfortable here, 
darling ?” she continued, glancing around 
at the small but well-furnished and venti- 
lated apartment. “And are they kind to 
you ?” 

“The attendants are well enough, but 
they are so completely under the phy- 
sicians’ thumbs that they dare not call 
black black, nor white white, for fear of 
losing their places. But, Edmée, tell me, 
if you can, why must a lunatic be lied 
to?” cried Alice, passionately. “ Every 
human being belonging to this institu- 
tion—nurses, attendants, physicians—all 
lie perpetually and systematically to the 
patients even about the most insignificant 
matters, and such deception, instead of 
pacifying the patients, almost maddens 
them.” 

“Why do you not write to your father 
and ask him to remove you, dear ?” 

‘* Where, with our limited income, could 
I be assured of any better treatment? 
Besides, letters containing complaints of 
the institution are never sent by the 
authorities. Let me give you an instance. 
Not long ago I managed to smuggle out 
a letter to my father telling him that the 
potatoes on our table were sometimes 
rotten and the food in general positively 
disgusting. Man-like, he inclosed my 
letter in one of his own to Dr. Kittery 
and informed him of his intention of 
visiting the Asylum on a certain day, 
when he should be“particularly pleased to 
have a personal interview with him. 
Upon father’s arrival Dr. Kittery at once 
invited him into the cellar to inspect our 
stock of provisions—three barrels of mag- 
nificent potatoes having been purposely 
put in a conspicuous }»lace—then into our 
dining-hall, where, for once, the table 
was laden with the best i :e market affords. 
Thereupon father earnestly apologized to 
the Doctor in my name and, bitterly up- 
braiding me for the expense and humilia- 
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tion caused by my misrepresentations, 
left in a huff, firmly believing me com- 
pletely demented or incomprehensibly 
vicious.” 

“Why did you not persist in your 
story ?” 

“I did ; but who accepts the word of 
a lunatic, or one that has been adjudged 
suck ?” 

“Is there no Visiting Committee or 
physician whose duty it is to inspect and 
question patients, and to report upon the 
general state of things in institutions of 
this kind ?” 

“The physician appointed for this pur- 
pose by the State has spent but four hours 
here since I have been here. Upon re- 
gularly appointed days, a few members of 
the Board of Directors of this Asylum 
stalk perfunctorily through certain care- 
fully prepared portions of the building 
—always accompanied by one of the offi- 
cers to ward off any intrusive patient who 
might be bold or desperate enough to ad- 
dress them—and the next day there ap- 
pears an item in the leading newspapers 
signed by the honorable members of the 
Committee expressing their admiration 
at the charming condition of everything 
about the Institution and lauding in most 
extravagent terms its capable and efficient 
Superintendent.” 

“Do let us talk of something else, 
dear; you are trembling from head to 
foot. Don’t mind about these things 
now,” said Miss Conti, coaxingly. 

“ For pity’s sake, Edmée, do not try to 
stop me! You are the first friend that I 
have seen for months, except father, and 
his one idea when here is to get back 
home as fast as possible. I must speak 
while I have the chance! Only yesterday, 
a lady here was ‘strapped,’ as they call 
it, for attempting to commit su‘cide. For 
days she had implored to see her only son ; 
no answer, only he did. notecorae. Despair- 
ing and broken-hearted, the poor mother 
left off all of her flannels. It may be my 
turn next to be ‘strapped.’ Can you be- 
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lieve that one of the attendants here is a 
man of the worst possible moral qualities, 
and came here direct from the State-prison, 
where he had served out a sentence for 
forgery and embezzlement? Yet I know 
this to be a fact.” 

“But, dear Alice, why did you not 
write me before of all this ?” | 

“You only arrived in this country two 
weeks ago, you know, and besides, when 
one wakes up one fine morning and finds 
herself in an insane asylum, it naturally 
takes her some time to gather her wits to- 
gether and decide what to do.” 

“ At first,” continued Alice, still more 
excitedly, “I was confident that Charles 
would find me. His personals in the 
Eagle clearly indicated as much to me; 
but at last there appeared merely the 
words, ‘I am dying. Good-bye, love!’ 
and nothing since; so I know that he 
is dead. False he could never be! 
No doubt they have told you that I 
am insane on this subject. Do not be- 
lieve them! I am as sane as you are. 
But even were I insane, why must I 
therefore be imprisoned? Is insanity a 
crime or an affliction? What a grand 
humbug the word ‘liberty’ is!” 

“Perhaps dear, the physicians think 
that after a few months’ rest here, you , 
will be able to leave cured and in your 
right mind.” 

“Then you, too, consider me a lunatic! 
What more could my worst enemy wish. 
Do you suppose that because I seem 
quiet my poor brain is at rest? It is 
think, think, think, all day long until my 
head feels on fire. O Edmée! Edmée! 
take me away from this place with its 
sickening sights and sounds !—anywhere, 
where I can be with you who will love 
me and tell me the truth and. trust. me. 
Let me have some one to bid me good 
night and good morning; some one to 
care for; some one to be useful to! Give 
me something to live for or I shall kill 
myself. I-ghall truly, Edmée. You do 
not know what this life is. Father will 
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eonsent if you beg him; he means to do 
what is right by me, but he does not 
understand. Surely, Edmée, you have 
some money saved in these years of teach- 
ing! I’d soon be strong and able to re- 
pay you every cent, you know. I'd do 
as much for you. O Edmée! please 
take me away!” 

Poor, poor Edmée! MHer darling 
pleading so pitifully, and she with only 
three hundred and fifty dollars in the 
world, and no prospect of a situation. 

“ Alice, darling,” she returned, after a 
few moments’ reflection, “I'll do all I 
ean for you, you may besure ; but I can- 
not promise anything just yet. But sup- 
posing that I could take you, would you 
be willing to give me your sacred word of 
honor never to speak of—you know what 
—to any living soul, and to show me all 
letters that you write?” 

A long, long pause, broken only by the 
sliding back of the little panel in the 
door by an attendant, who after a brief 
survey of the room and its occupants 
withdrew her head, exclaiming, “Oh! I 
did not know that any one was in.” 

At last Alice said slowly, as if with 
tremendous effort, “I know what you 
, mean—about Charles. I would promise, 
“Edmée, and I can keep my word, too. 
But I would not be willing to promise for 
forever and ever, only for a year.” 

Ttso-happened that the Superintendent 
of the Asylum stepped under the porte- 
ecoch®re as Miss Conti was entering the 
omnibus. 

“O Dr. Kittery!” she cried— one 
moment, please! Would you have any 
objection to show me Mr. Nemis’s letter? 
I mean the one forbidding visitors to his 
daughter.” 

‘It is my impression that there is some 
such letter somewhere, but, my dear 
young lady, I have no time to waste upon 
such an unimportant matter, and this is 
your last train to the city to-night. So 
good-day!” and the physician passed 
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rapidly up the steps and into the 


Asylum. 

Fate or chance or Providence—as you 
will—had left Miss Conti singularly 
alone in the world. An epidemic of yel- 
low fever had swept over the little village 
by the Mississippi, which a Conti had 
founded when Louisiana was yet a French 
colony, and out of a family of six had 
spared only Madame Conti and her grand- 
child, baby Edmée. Scarcely a year 
later, the sudden death of the grand- 
mother left the last of the Conti race, with 
barely sufficient means for her education 
and maintenance until she should be old 
enough to earn a livelihood, to the guar- 
dianship of one of her father’s friends in 
the North. 

Never, however, had the sense of her 
helplessness and isolation struck upon 
her so forcibly as when she sat this Christ- 
mas morning, at the window of the tiny 
hall bed-room in the boarding-house 
which, since her guardian’s recent death, 
was all she could call home, dividing her 
attention between the morning paper and 
a bit of needlework which she had been 
too tired to complete since her return 
from her trying journey the preceding 
evening. This work was merely a piece 
of steel-colored canton-flannel cut in the 
shape of an elephant, and designed as a 
little Christmas gift for her laundress’s 
bed-ridden son. 

But it dropped unheeded int» her Jap 
as her eye fell upon a report in the paper 
of the proceedings of a medical congress 
then in session in Chicago. The con- 
cluding paragraphs of the article were 
quoted from a paper on insanity by one 
of the most noted specialists of New 
York city, as follows : 

“ We, in America, are now in the era 
of insane «sylums; but it is my firm be- 
lief that iey should be resorted to in ex- 
treme cases oly, and not then until all 


other possible means have failed, Were 
a daughter of 


rine mildly insane or a 
























































monomaniac I should desire to commit 
her to the charge of some sympathetic 
and trustworthy friend possessed of her 
love and confidence and bid them to 
travel wherever they preferred, avoiding, 
a3 far as possible, large cities and guard- 
ing constantly against any undue mental 
or physical strain. But first it would be 
my bounden duty to warn that friend of 
the possible danger to her own life from 
a sudden outburst of that homicidal ma- 
nia so often to be apprehended in case of 
disordered cerebral functions.” 

How aptly did all this seem to fit poor 
Alice’s case, and how gladly, Edmée 
thought, would she devote the next year 
of her life to her friend. Should a change 
to other scenes and surroundings fail to 
benefit the poor, clouded intellect, at least 
there would be no harm done. Not for 
an instant did the fear of any personal 
injury cause Edmée to shrink from the 
path which duty no less than affectjon 
seemed to open out so plainly before her. 
Was her life indispensable, or even pre- 
cious to any living being? And death is 
not the end of everything. 

But how to obtain fifteen hundred dol- 
lars, which sum at the very least her ex- 
perience told her would be necessary to 
defray the cost of the barest necessities 

for herself and her friend for their year 
together. 

None of her intimate acquaintances 
were wealthy ; poor people’s friends were 
apt to be poor, she had often remarked. 
How would it do to ask some rich phi- 
lanthropist for the required amount? She 
knew of one in her own town who an- 


nually expended thousands upon the des-. 


titute and friendless. But she knew, too, 
that he never failed; to furnish to the 
newspaper the minytest details of his 
ostentatious charity. She had in her 
mind the names Af two maiden sisters 
proverbial for their. generosity to the 
poor, but it had come to her knowledge 
that begging letters to them from 
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strangers were cast, unseen by them, into 
the waste-basket of*their private secre- 
tary. 

However, that she could not help 
where she would in a great matter was 
no reason why she should not help where 
she could in a trifling one, so the shining 
needle flew once more busily to and fro 
in her bit of fancy-work. Properly 
stuffed, the word “‘ Jumbo” spelled with 
bright pins on one side, a.gay-colored 
howdah containing a few candies and 
small toys on its back, it seemed to Miss 
Conti that the canton flannel “ Jumbo ” 
might not be such a very bad substitute 
for the great living wonder that the little 
invalid had so long and vainly craved to 
see. 

The skin firmly stitched to her satis- 
faction, Miss Conti recollected with dis- 
may that she had omitted to provide any 
bran or saw-dust for stuffing. How pro- 
voking, she thought, for, of course, no 
shop would be open now. Hair from the 
mattress on her bed might answer for the 
animal’s body, but how about its slender’ 
legs and trunk? How stupid she was, to 
be sure. Why, there on her bureau was 
her grandmother’s mammoth pineushion. 
It certainly held enough for three such 
elephants, and she could easily put in 
another filling the next day. 

So snip, snip clicked the bright. scis- 
sors, and from a long rip in the ancient 
cushion’s side there soon was pouring a 
stream of fine, white powder, swelling the 
gray flannel hide into a decided resem- 
blance to an elephant’s outlines as it 
trickled steadily into its new home. 

“What an odd filling for a pin- 
cushion,” Edmée thought. 

There seemed to be no odor to the 
mysterious substance, but on putting 
some of it to her mouth she found it as 
bitter as gall. At all events, it would 
serve her purpose well enough, and al- 
though particles might sift through the 
flannel covering, a boy would not mind, 
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But what was this hard substance that 
she distinctly felt as she pressed the 
cushion’s sides strongly together. A ball 
of narrow gold Jace, apparently. Yard 
upon yard did she unwind, more than 
sufficient to decorate a dozen howdahs. 
And what could this be around which it 
was so carefully wrapped? A tobacco 
pouch of dried ‘beef’s bladder fancifully 
lined and embroidered with red and blue 
silk. 

Something still within. Was she 
dreaming? were the days of magic come 
again? what was this slender roll that a 
jerk of her hand resolved into four parts? 
—waste paper? worthless Confederate 
currency ? No; real, honest greenbacke— 
two thousand dollars ! 

When, some time toward the close of 
the year 1864, two United States cus- 
toms’ officers, after vainly knocking for 
admittance, pushed open the door of 
stateroom No. 25 of the steamer “ Robert 
E. Lee,” plying between New Orleans and 
Vicksburg, they found old Madame Conti 
upon the floor—dead, from heart-disease. 

Not a contraband or suspicious-looking 
article did the most thorough investiga- 
tion disclose, unless it might be that lump 
of. wool over yonder on the floor. And 
faithful black Chloe, as she tearfully re- 
placed her mistress’s familiar belongings 
in the worn satchel, had never remarked 
that the big pincushion—madame’s inva- 
riable traveling companion in her trips to 
New Orleans—was far weightier going up 
the river than coming down. 

For once the officials were non-plussed. 
Assuredly nothing contraband in that 
room. And yet they had received infor- 
mation from one of their most trusty 
spies in the city that old Madame Conti, 
the most red-hot secessionist on the whole 
Mississippi River, had recently shipped 
several bales of cotton, of untold value at 
that particular time, to New Orleans, and 
with enormous quantities of gold lace and 
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quinine for the Rebel soldiers was return- 
ing by this very boat to her plantation 
in Feliciana Parish. 


“From Amos B. TRENT, M. D., 
TO 


“Miss EpMé£E Conrrt. 
“ New York Ciry, Jan. 2d, 1882. 
“Miss EpMEE Conrrt. 


“Dear Mapam :—Your letter of Dec. 
26th, laying before me the case of your 
friend, Miss Nemis, and requesting my 
advice, is at hand. 

“In reply I would say that my opinions 
still are those expressed in the article to 
which you make reference. 

“Are you perfectly positive that you 
fully comprehend the risk that you are 
proposing to incur? and are you really 
as fearless of consequences as your letter 
seems to indicate? 

“Tf so, I say take your friend away 
without delay—out of the country if 
possible. That, asyou tell me, she has 
never attempted or threatened violence 
toward any one is, most assuredly, in her 
favor, though I feel it but just to warn 
you that the odds are great against the 
success of your project. Still, Ithink the 
plan well worth trying. 

“So far from considering your letter 
an intrusion, I take it as a compliment, 
and should deem it a favor if from time 
to time you would kindly inform me of 
the progress of your patient. Your ex- 
perience with your friend may be of real 
service to me in a treatise upon insanity 
on which I am nowengaged. I hope that 
you will ask my advice freely whenever 
you may desire to do so; youshall always 
be heartily welcome to whatever little aid 
words of mine can give you. 

“If so much be permitted an entire 
stranger to you, allow me to wish you 
‘good luck’ in«yeur proposed under- 
taking. Yours truly, 

“Amos B. TRENT.” 
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“From Miss EpMEE ContTI, 
TO 
“Amos B. Trent, M. D. 
“ FONTAINEBLEAU, 
“ Dec. 29th, 1882. 

“ DEAR Dr. TRENT:—Thanks for the 
last of your many kind letters to me. 

“ As you so earnestly and frequently 
counsel, I endeavor to be brave and hope- 
ful, but the tax upon my patience and 
affection are at times tremendous. The 
improvement in our friend’s health— 
better appetite; more restful sleep; 
greater capacity for enduring bodily 
fatigue ; awakening interest in the details 
of life; less intensity of thought and 
speech upon certain topics—I am thank- 
ful to be able to say, still continues. She 
writes much, but this she explains by say- 
ing that she is preparing for publication a 
pamphlet on ‘ The Care and Treatment of 
the Insane,’ and, so far, I have never 
had any reason to doubt her veracity. I 
suppose that I need not hesitate to con- 
fide to you that for financial reasons, our 
stay abroad must soon end, and it is my 
desire to apprise Mr. Nemis as definitely 
as possible in what mental health to ex- 
pect his daughter. Not once since she 
left the Asylum has the subject of her de- 
lusion been mentioned by either of us, 
and as I have accidentally learned that 
this gentleman—Mr. Charles Nellis—is 
now in this neighborhood, I propose to 
call her attention casually to his name in 
order to learn her present feeling toward 
him. — 

“Tf the delusion has dropped away 
from her, as you said it might, the rest is 
easy enough; if not, my purpose is to 
write to Mr. Nellis explaining frankly 
the present condition of affairs, and to 
request him to call upon us here so that 
Alice may behold him with her own eyes, 
and hear from his own lips a positive 
denial of the affectionate sentiments which 
she, so erroneously, has so long ascribed 
to him. Her mental powers may be 
sufficiently clear and strong to enable her, 
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at the sight of Mr. Nellis, to acknowledge 
her mistake in the application to him of 
that last personal, and to accept, as incon- 
trovertible, his statement as to the facts 
of his feeling toward her, and thus the 
whole fabric of delusion, which she has so * 
ingeniously reared, may tumble to pieces. 
This is my last hope. Should it fail, there 
is obviously nothing left me but to return 
to America and consign her to that 
asylum of whose interior workings we are 
least ignorant. Again thanking you 
most heartily, I remain, 
“ Yours cordially, 
“ EpMEE Conrt. 


“Pp. S—It is the unexpected that 
happens,’ you know. 

“While I was writing you of my inten- 
tion of drawing Mr. Nellis’s name to our 
friend’s notice, the thing was already 
done. As I was writing my signature 
above, Alice entered the room and quietly 
seated herself near my table. Observing 
that I was proceeding to fold my letter, 
she said : 

“*¢ Have you finished writing, Edmée?” 

“* Yes,’ I replied. ‘Why? 

“*QOh! nothing much ; only I wanted 
to tell you that I passed Mr. Nellis just 
now in the corridor.’ 

“ Before I could reply, she continued as 
placidly as you please : 

“Was it not queer, Edmée, what I 
used to think about him? 

“T shall, at once, cable the good news 
to Mr. Nemis, and tell him that we take 
next Saturday’s steamer from Havre for 
New York.” ; 


“From Mrs. Amos B. TRENT, 
TO 
“Mr. F. H. Nemis. 

“My Dear Mr. Nemis:—My iqis- 
band and myself unite in thanking you 
for your ready acquiescence in our plan 
concerning Alice. 

“Since our return to America three 
years ago, it has been the desire of your 
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daughter's life to be of aid to those 
mentally afflicted. Mr. Trent agrees 
with me in believing that, entirely freeas 
she has been from all delusions, only an 
active life, with a congenial object, is 
needed to keep her in full bodily and 
mental health. 

“ Perhaps it may interest you to learn 
that our Sanitarium, conducted on the 
non-restraint system—somewhat similar 
to that employed at Gheel, Belgium—has 
proved most successful. Indeed, we were 
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recently visited by a foreign comuaittee of 
investigation, who, after carefully study- 
ing everything, took my husband aside to 
inquire whether appearances were not 
deceitful, and what was really the method 
employed here. 

“ Alice will find abundant employment 
here for her active mind and generous 
heart, for many need the mostsympathetic 
and tender treatment. Believe me, 

“ Yours sincerely, 
“ EpMEE TRENT.” 
M, A. D, 





HAT AN ATTORNEY MAY BE. 
Anaction was brought by an attorney 
against a defendant for calling him a thief, 
arogue, and a fiend ; and asthe plaintiffhad 
no proof of any pecuniary special damage 
he had to rely, we read in Bench and Bar, 
on the injury that must necessarily be in- 
flicted on him in his professional capacity 
by such imputations. In summing up 
Justice Maule said: “As to the word 
‘thief,’ it is a very ambiguous one, and 
does not necessarily impute what the law 
considers an indictable offense. For in- 
stance, to steal a man’s wife, to steal away 
the affections of another, to steal a march 
upon any one, would be no crime in law. 
Wives, human affections, and such things 
as marches are not at present the subjects 
of larceny. ‘Rogue’ is different; it 
might certainly affect the plaintiff pro- 
fessionally, because a rogue ought not to 
be allowed to practice as an attorney. 
But the same principle does not apply to 
the term ‘fiend.’ It may not be a come 
_ plimentary expression, but I do not think 
to be a fiend disqualifies a man from being 
an attorney. If the learned counsel will 
point out to me any case where the court 


has refused an application to place a fiend 
upon the rolls I shall be happy to con- 
sider it.” 


Musica “ Vartations.”  Bottesini, 
the famous violoncellist, was playing one 
night at Antwerp, and there was a full 
room, and considerable curiosity for his 
turn to begin. He took his place beside 
his colossal double bass and commenced 
his variations. The public were electrified 
—and so was the player. No one who 
knows the double bass could say of the in- 
strument that it was squeaky and shrieky. 
It has its faults ; but at least shrillness is 
not one of them. The sounds came forth 
that evening piercing and pathetic. The 
player looked terrified; his instrument 
seemed bewitched, and the sounds con- 
tinued even when: the bow was not drawn 
across the strings. For a moment Bot- 
tesini faltered, and then, plunging his 
hand into the internal” cavities of his big 
instrument, he drew it back very hur- 
riedly. He introduced it again very care- 
fully, and took out and held up to the 
room a cat, The entertainment did not 
end there. There were kittens to follow. 











MIS’ WILK’SON’S VOTE. 


—_ 


ad ELL, I reckon now,” says Mis’ 

Wilk’son, wiping the tears. of 
laughter from her eyes—* I reckon now 
as here’s one woman who has no desire 
fer a second call fer to vote. 

“ The young man from Kentucky who 
was stayin’ with us last summer, cousin to 
Mary’s children by the father’s side. 
Mebbe as you seen him down at camp? 
Middlin’ tall and straight, blue eyed and 
light complected, the curliest hair on the 
camp-ground, and a-wearin’ one of them 
high collars that a’most chokes a body. 
He just put me in mind of Billy, when I 
noticed how partic’lar he was in regard to 
the starchin’ of his collars. 

“ Bein’ born to the close of the war, it 
was nat’ral he should be christened John- 


son; but his father, who’d giv’ him the , 


name, was the very one to begin a-callin’ 
him John. And Maria Adams that was 
so proud of him, she havin’ been eight 
years’ married, couldn’t never get her 
tongue nimble on nothin’ but Sonny. 
And neither of ’em a-knowin’ both the 
nicknames was fer Johnson. Billy Wilk’- 
son found it out. I told Mary fer to say 
somethin’ about it in her next letter. But 
when Johnson Brown come, and Mary 
called him Sonny, he blushed right up to 
the roots of his hair. [turned on Mary and 
asked what she meant by pleggin’ him. 

“ How it was I can’t say, but he took 
to me from the start. Mary’s little gal 
says she reckons she knows why, ‘ cause 
grandmother done up his collar and cuffs 
with clear-starch.’ 

“He was a handy young feller fer to 
have around the house, always a-fixin’ 
somethin’, now “twas that new fangled 
-way.of openin’ the shutters, and now a 
footstool,-ell padded, fer me to put my 


feet on. Iwanted fer to lend it to the 
spare-room, but he wouldn’t hear on it. 
Mary come runnin’ in one day to tell me 
he’d done fixed the kitchen clock that 
hadn’t never kept good time since Billy’d 
tried to see what was the matter with 
it. He was such a hand at improvin’. 

“Law! he used to set there on the 
sofa and me opposite, a-holdin’ my feet 
on the footstool, and rattle ahead, as 
boys will, tellin’ me about himself when 
he went to school and how the teachers 
in the West has sech an awful time 
keepin’ the scholars under, and tickled to 
death when I’d holler ‘Qh! fer the tales 
he did tell. And all the time I a-feelin’ 
pretty sure as he was amongst the good 
boys. 

“ But I seen fer along time that he was 
uneasy about somethin’, ani Mary pre- 
tendin’ she knowed ’twas the gals. I 
knowed ’twasn’t no sech thing. By and 
by it come out. The new President 
would be put in the follerin’ spring and- 
he was old enough now fer to vote, but 
how was he goin’ to vote? That was it. 

“We quittalkin’ about Westernschools, 
and commenced a-talkin’ serious on the 
election. I giv’ him Billy’s experiences 
asa voter in full, and he listened and 
studied it over, and then he smiled in a 
puzzled sort o’ way. 

“* Well,’ says I. 

“ «Times change,’ says he. ‘The fact 
is, Mis’ Wilk’son, I don’t know which 
side fer to be on. I mean, I aint sure 
which side is goin’ to win. I’m nota 
feller to go in fer the under dog.’ 

“T thought it was right manly in him 
speakin’ out thataway. So many of ’em ~ 
is great on the rights of their party with- 
out half understandin’ what the rights 
35 
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is. I was tickled, and yet I was pleased. 
Here was this young politician settip’ 
cross-legged in front of me, not a-knowin’ 
whether he wanted fer to be a black Re- 
publican or a Democrat. 

“ But, considerin’ how Billy was one 
big voice against high tariff, I thought it 
’d show kindly interest to mention the 
subject. 

“Tt didn’t seem to rouse him. He run 
his fingers over his smooth upper lip, and 
his eyes commenced a-twinklin’. 

“«¢ You know somethin’ about politics, 
Mis’ Wilk’son,’ says he. ‘ Which one 
do you think ’Il beat ?” 

“T wish you could ’a’ seen his face when 
I says ‘Neither.’ ‘ Neither,’ says I, a 
second time, ‘I think it’s a lady as ‘ll 
beat this time.’ 

“ He caught right hold of it. 

** You're a low tariff man,’ says he. 

“*T’m a woman who wouldn’t know 
what to do with a vote ef she had it,’ says 
I, ‘fer Billy is the wildest tearin’ Demo- 
crat, and Mary’s husband always goes to 


the polls with a Republican ticket. I,. 


bein’ Billy’s mother, and livin’ in Mary’s 
house, have often wondered what, in the 
dear Lord’s name, I’d do ef they was to 
pass the law fer womin to vote.’ 

“ All of asudden, Johnny, as I couldn’t 
help but call him, havin’ caught the nick- 
namin’ from his pa and ma, claps his hands 
together and hollers out : 

“* I’m a-goin’ to vote as you tell me.’ 

“* Land sakes!’ screamsI. ‘Johnny 
Brown, you aint goin’ fer to do no sech 
thing.’ : 

“*But I am,’ says he. ‘I swear I am.’ 
And I know’d he meant it. 

“Well, sech a state as I was in, a-read- 
in’ the papers, a-grabbin’ at any bit of 
political news that come to the house by 
word of mouth; a-contradictin’ Mary 
flat when she’d say she knowed sech a 
one’d beat ; a-gettin’ flustered and worried 
and losin’ my appetite. And Johnson 
a-goin’ about as cool as a cucumber, gettin’ 
ready fer to leave. He didn’t bother me 


none. Hesaid he’d ask me fer the name 


when he wanted it, jest fer to have it ready, 


that was all. 

“ Somehow I couldn’t meet Billy’s eye, 
fer I knowed I, too, wanted fer to be on 
the winnin’ side, and ef the papers was to 


puff up Mr. Harrison I’d give him my — 
I reasoned thisaways: : 


vote in a minit. 
One vote really aint a-goin’ to make no 
difference one way or t’other, fer all 
Billy’s blusterin’ (not but what I think it 
right fer a man to bluster, and Billy’s 
blusterin’ never hurt nobody). I read a 
piece of poetry once about a blusterin’ 
man havin’ a warm heart, and it set me 
a-thinkin’ of Billy Wilk’son. But, as I 
was sayin’, I reasoned that my vote 
wouldn’t make no difference one way nor 
other in all them millions, so it might as 
well be on the winnin’ side, and it would be 
a mean and inconsiderate act not fer todo 
my best, when Johnny Brown had give it 
over to me entirely. 

“*Grandmother’s turnin’ politician,’ 
says Mary’s little gal. ‘She don’t even 
take no time fer to darn her stockin’s,’ I 
told Mary ’twasn’t nothin’ fer to go shut 
the child up in the cupboard fer, but 
Mary has her noshuns. 

“ Mary’s husband and Billy kept me as 
it was a-veerin’ around, fer when Billy’d 
come down or even write I was sure and 
certain of Mr. Cleveland, and when 
Mary’s husband would set there at the 
table and thump his fist, and have the 
children cheerin’ fer Mr. Harrison, then 
there went my vote. "Twasn’t no better 
with the papers. Billy was a-pilin’ ’em 
in on me, and they was already stuck 
around the house. I quit a-readin’ the 
papers, and I quit a-listenin’. I jest come 
to the conclusion I’d draw lots. I drawed 
Mr. Harrison, and then I drawed again, 
and I drawed Mr. Cleveland, and then I 
remembered Billy sayin’ how’s he couldn’t 
see it'd be anybody but Mr, Cleveland. 
and I felt rested in my mind. 

“And when do you think Jo:nsoa 
Brown asked me for th 1e? A 
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standin’ on the platform, with the train 
whistlin’ round the curve. 

“« Johnny,’ says I,‘I can’t see how 
it can be any other way, but that Mr. 
Cleveland will be re-elected.’ 

“He give a little laugh, and he 
says, ‘They’re Republicans at home— 
mother and all of ’em—but I aint a 
carin’, a feller’s his. own man when he 
gets to be twenty-one.’ 

“Then he jumps on the cars and they 
start, and then [ hollers after him, fer the 
winder was highsted and he a-bowin’ and 
smilin’. 

“*Go with your ma and pa,’ I hollers, 
but how was I to know whether he heered 
or not? 

“ T went home and went to bed. I didn’t 
sleep one wink that mortal night. The 
restfulness that had come to me was a 
deceitful sort o’ restfulness, fer it was 
ciean gone. And then I knowed that all 
through I had had a leanin’ toward 
Billy’s side—I a-eatin’ Mary’s bread and 
never nothin’ but kindness from Mary’s 
husband. 

“T set up in bed, fer the piller was the 
hottest place I’d tetched fer years. Had 
he heered, or hadn’t he? was he a Demo- 
crat or a Republican? would he go home 
and cause dissensions in his family? 
What manner of quarrelsome old wo- 
man ’d Mary Adams think I’d growed to 
be. But s’posen he was a Republican 
and it come back that I had helped to 
persuade him thataway, that my last 
words to him was to go with his pa and 
ma. What'd Billy think of me. Which- 
ever way I fixed it, ’twouldn’t be right. 

“Well, I oughtn’t fer to laugh. I 
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made up my mind that he hadn’t heered, 
and when Mary’s husband come home 
one day a hurrahin’ fer Mr. Harrison I 
set down on the steps and bust out a-cry- 
in’. I hadn’t no right fer to have that 
young feller votin’ my vote.” 

Mis’ Wilk’son laughed again, and — 
two tears rolled over her cheeks. 

“Well, you see it’s all over,” she says, 
“but I got so worried in my mind that I 
up and told Mary about it, and she must 
write and tell Billy, and nothin’ would 
do Billy, but he must write to Johnson 
Brown, tellin’ him fer to answer at once. 
I’m afraid Billy’s letter was a trifle curt. 
He wasn’t a little mad at Johnny, though 
there wasn’t really no cause. But Billy 
Wilk’son has noshuns like the rest of us, 
and he wouldn’t be his father’s son if he 
hadn’t—the same hair and the same eyes 
and the same resolute way of layin’ down 
the law. 

“The answer come at once, and Billy 
commenced a-readin’ it, lookin’ so stern 
that I knowed ’twas from Johnny. Then 
Iseen Billy’s eyebrows a-twitchin’ and 
then the muscles of his jaws and then the 
corners of his mouth. He put the letter 
down and begin a-laughin’ hearty. 

“* Well,’ says Mary, sharp-like, ‘ moth- 
er’s waitin’.’ 

“*Datter,’ says I. 

“* You read it to mother,’ says Billy, 
and got up and went out the room so’d 
there wouldn’t be no interruptions, fer he 
couldn’t stop laughin’ long at a time. 

“Mind you, the young feller had been 
laid up with the toothache and didn’t get 
no chance fer to carry my vote to the 
polls.” 


L. R. BAKER. 





VERY man is a missionary now and 
forever, for good and forevil, whether 

he intends or designs it or not. He may 
be a blot, radiating his dark influence 
outward to the very circumference of so- 
ciety, or he may be a blessing, spreading 





o 
benediction over the length and breadth 
of the world; but a blank he cannot be. 
We are either the sower that sows and 
corrupts, or the light that splendidly illu- 
minates, or the salt that silently operates ; 
but, being dead or alive,every man speaks, 
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QUANTITY of old furniture and 

clothes were heaped up in the street, 
and the public crier was vigorously call- 
ing for purchasers. “The passers who 
stopped at the sound merely glanced at 
the objects offered and then went on, and 
even the beggars gave not the slightest 
sign of envy or interest. At last, tired 
out with fruitless exertion, the crier 
stopped suddenly and, shaking his head, 
said to a little, spectacled old man who 
stood at his side: 

“I am afraid you will get little for 
your trouble, Master Caverdone ; there is 
hardly a person in Rome poor enough to 
value poor Pelegrino’s rubbish. The 
whole lot will not fetch three ducats.” 

“And the miserable woman owes me 
twelve!” cried the old man, striking the 
ground with his cane. “Twelve ducats, 
Jacobo, as I am a Christian—perhaps 
even more, for I had such confidence in 
her husband that I often supplied him 
with brushes and colors without keeping 
an exact account. How was I to know 
that he would die suddenly, the miserable 
dauber, and leave me no security but this 
trash and a woman and four children? 
I cannot sell the family, and you say the 
rest is not worth three ducats. I was too 

‘generous and trusting. Ah, Jacobo! 
when a man has made a little money, 
every one else delights in deceiving and 
fleecing him.” 

The town crier looked round hastily 
and said in a low tones: 

“Do not speak so loud, for the widow 
with her children is close by, and she may 
hear you. After all, it was not her hus- 
band’s fault that the fever took him off.” 
. “No, but it was his fault that he took 

my goods without paying for them.” 
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“If he had lived he would have paid 
you.” 

‘* T suppose he would.” 

“Then what are you complaining of ?” 

“ What am I complaining of?” repeated 
the old man in a tone of exasperation. 
“Of his leaving nothing to pay his debts 
with. You people areall alike ; you take 
each other’s parts against those who are 
generous to you.: Do not talk to me any 
more, Jacobo, but attend to your busi- 
ness.” 

Jacobo shrugged his shoulders and 
obeyed, while Master Caverdone walked 
round, sullenly looking over the goods 
and chattels of his dead debtor. On the 
ground, at a little distance from her 
former home, sat the widow Pelegrino, 
and, either because she had not heard 
what had passed or because she was in- 
capable of being affected by anything, 
there was not the slightest change in her 
attitude or expression. She held on her 
lap two children who looked to be almost 
the same age and who were disputing 
with each other the possession of her dis- 
heveled locks ; another child was rolling 
about at her feet, while the youngest cooed 
softly as it twisted a wisp of straw which 
it had pulled out of its own cradle, The 
widow’s face expressed a resignation that 
was more pathetic than loud complaints 
would have been and more alarming than 
despair ; it was like the silent apathy of 
the condemned man on the scaffold con- 
templating the inevitable. 

Gradually, however, a group of persons 
gathered round the paltry household 
goods which the crier was again offering 
for sale. The spirit of imitation governs 
man just as the attraction of cohesion 
unites inanimate particles; new-comers 























stopped because others had done so, and 
there was soon a large crowd—no one 
buying, and every one looking on eagerly. 
Each person seemed less anxious to see 
the goods than to discover why the rest 
were so curious. 

Two gentlemen passing by found their 
progress impeded by the throng, and the 
elder of the two exclaimed: 

“What is the matter here?” in the 
surly tone often remarked in Englishmen 
on the Continent. 

His companion, who wore that foppish 
air by which the French are known all 
over the world, replied gayly : 

“Tf we were in my dea: Paris, I should 
say that it was probably a woman chas- 
tising her husband, or a cat having its 
ears cut.” 

“Tt is lessthan either, Sir Frenchman,” 
said a weasel-faced Jew, who had over- 
heard the question and reply. “It is 
merely the effects of a poor scribbler who 
died insolvent a sew days ago. Master 
Caverdone, the priicipal creditor, is put- 
ting the things up at an auction.” 

“And who, may I ask, is Master Cav- 
erdone?” said the Englishman. 

“Oh! he is a merchant who will be glad 
to furnish you with paints and brushes at 
reasonable prices.” 

“We are not artists, my good man,” 
said the stranger, in a tone of annoyance, 
and his friend added : 

“You are too familiar, master Jew. I 
will have you to know that you are speak- 
ing to Lord Pembroke and Monsieur de 
Vivonne.” 

“ Lord Pembroke!” repeated the Jew, 
in delight ; “how fortunate this is! Are 
you not the famous art-amateur ?” 

“Tam. What then ?” 

“ Ahf my Lord, I am the owner of 
valuable pictures dy all the old masters 
of Spain and Italy.” 

The Englishman looked at the speaker 
with greater interest, and then-asked: 

“ What is your name?” 

“Israel,” was the reply. 
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“TI have heard of you,” said Lord 
Pembroke, slowly. ‘“ You are said to be 
a sly old fox. However, that does not 
signify. Have you any Poussin’s?” 

“Three, my Lord.” 

“ And Crespi?” 

** Several.” 

“ What is your address ?” 

The Jew gave it, and while the other was 
writing it down, the auction began, the 
first article offered being the baby’s cradle. 
No bid was made for this, and Israel re- 
marked that Master Caverdone was not 
likely to recover his dues, 

“Is the debt a large one?” asked the 
Englishman. 

“Twelve ducats, my Lord,” was the 
answer. 

“ Cannot the widow pay it ?” 

“ No, she is destitute.” 

“ And has she no friends ?” 

“Yes; but they are all poor.” 

“Twelve ducats!” repeated Monsieur 
de Vivonne, curiously. “I cannot see 
why such miserably poor people care to 
live.” 

“Their needs are small,” said his Lord- 
ship, philosophically. 

“Then they are fortunate. For my 
part, I spend three hundred thousaid 
francs a year, and I lack everything. I 
have cut down my forests, and sold my 
ground-rents to increase my income, and 

“allin vain. I never have two hundred 
louis to spare.” 

“And | am six thousand guineas in 
debt this year,” added the other. 

** Ah, my Lord, rank is not everything,” 
said the Frenchman, with a sigh. “ We 
have to count the cost of things just as the 
common people do, and that is humiliating. 
If I were rich I should like nothing better 
than to give this woman her paltry twelve 
ducats, but, in truth, cards have beggared 
me.”” 

“ And art beggars me,” rejoined Lord 
Pembroke. ‘ Would you believe it, [ 
have offered a rascal in Rotterdam fifty 
thousand crowns for Poussin’s Seven 
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Sacraments, and he declines to sell! I 
shall have to give him eighty, perhaps 
more.” 

The Jew listened eagerly to the last 
words, and decided to profit by the 
stranger’s love of art, and on the other 
side of the two gentlemen stood another 
man who had also overheard their re- 
marks. He was middle-aged, dressed 
plainly in black, and had nothing re- 
markable about him except the looks of 
‘bitter scorn and irony which he cast on 
the two tourists, and of which they were 
quite unconscious. 

The auctioneer now held up asmall, 
old oil-painting, blackened with smoke. 

“Tt seems they have works of art here,” 
said the English collector, with a smile. 

“Probably a macaroni dealer’s sign,” 
rejoined his friend. ; 

“Six paoli!” cried Jacobo. 

“He'll never get it,” said the Jew. 

There was a pause, and then the man 
in black exclaimed, suddenly : 

“ Three ducats!” 

A rustle of surprise swept over the 
crowd, and the Englishman asked of the 
Jew: 

“ Who is that man?” 

“It is Master Stella, my Lord.” 

** What, the painter?” 

“Yes; he’s one of our best authorities 
on art,” replied Israel, with a puzzled air. 

‘Can the picture be valuable?” 

“Tt may be a masterpiece,” said Mon- 
sieur de Vivonne, carelessly. “ Who 
knows? Perhaps a Casrache or a Titian.” 

“In the hands of such people as these ?” 
said his Lordship, incredulously. 

“ Why not?” persisted the Frenchman. 
* Was there not a Correggio found over 
the door in a butter shop?” 

“Three ducats,” called 
“Three ducats for the picture. 
the next bid ?” 

“ Four,” said the Jew. 

“Eight,” retorted Master Stella. 

“Ten.” 

“ Twelve.’ 
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the crier. 
What is 


Amidst a buzz of excitement, Israel 
asked permission to examine the painting. 

“There is no necessity for that,” said 
Stella, hastily, “ for I oifer twenty ducats.” 

And now Lord Pembroke, who had 
listened attentively to the bidding, stepped 
nearer, and said, in a tone of calm superi- 
ority : 

“Fifty ducats!”’ 

The painter turned round suddenly 
and said, in an earnest tone: 

“Tt is not worth it, my Lord.” 

“That is all very well,” was the re- 
joinder. “But I have not spent a hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling on pictures 
without learning to know a good one when 
Iseeit. Evidently, Master Stella, you 
have your own reasons for bidding high.” 

“T have, my Lord,” said the painter, 
gloomily. 

“ And I have mine,” returned the art 
amateur; then, turning to the delighted 
auctioneer, he said, “ A hundred ducats, 
and there’s an erd of it.” 

The spectators were dumfounded, and 
every eye turned toward the nobleman, 
Caverdone rubbing his spectacles, and the 
poor widow clasping her hands in ecstasy, 


? 


and wondering if she were not dreaming. | 


Afier a minute’s pause the crier 
announced that the picture was sold. 
Lord Pembroke paid down the hundred 
ducats, then looked at Stella and said in a 
triumphant tone: 

“You did not expect this result, did 
you?” 

“Pardon me, I hoped for it,” was the 
reply. 

“ What do you mean by that?” 

“T learned from your conversation, my 
Lord, that you were too poor to help a 
starving family, although you were rick 
enough to pay eighty thousand crowns for 
a Poussin, and I made up my mind to 
force you into performing a good work. 
Your picture is not wort! the six paoli at 
which if was put up.” 

Monsieur de Vivonne burst out laugh- 
ing, and his friend said, sternly : 
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“If what you say is true, Master Stella, 
I can hold you responsible—” 

“For a hundred ducats,” put im the 
philanthropic painter. 
if you desire, my Lord, and take the merit 
of the good deed away from you.” 

“Not at all,” said the Frenchman, gayly. 
“T should like to have it myself. I see 
that you want to point a moral, master 
painter, and prove that we capitalists are 
liberal in satisfying our whims, and very 
misers as regards our neighbors.” 

“ Alas, monsieur,” replied Stella, “you 


“T will pay them 
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are no worse than therestof us. Weare 
all apt to turn our just desires into vices. 
Painters or amateurs, we all prefer a fine 
painting to a smiling face. The sons of 
Adam are egotists, and egotism produces 
heartlessness.”’ 

“You are a good preacher. Thanke 
for the homily,” said de Vivonne, with a 
forced smile. “ And to prove that it has 
had effect, I give you this purse of silver 
for your protégée.” 

“T shall keep the picture,” said his 
Lordship, quietly. 


EMILE SOUVESTRE, 





A NECDOTE OF TORRIGIANO. 
L\ Torrigiano, the Floreutine sculptor, 
had yndertaken to carve a life-sized Ma- 
donna and Child at the order of a certain 
Spanish grandee. It was to be modeled 
after one which he had already executed, 
and promise was given him of a reward 
proportioned to the merit of his work. 
His employer was one of the first gran- 
dees of Spain, and Torrigiano, who hada 
lofty idea of his generosity and well knew 
of what his own talents-were capable, was 
determined to. surpass his former work. 
He had passed a great part of his life in 
traveling from kingdom to kingdom in 
search of employment, and flattering 
himself with the hope that he had now at 
last found a resting-place after all his 
labors, the ingenious artist, with great 
pains and application, completed the 
work and presented to his employer a 
matchless piece of sculpture, the supreme 
effort of his art. The grandee surveyed 
the striking performance with great de- 
light and reverence, applauded Torrigiano 
to the skies, and, impatient to possess him- 
self of the enchanting image, forthwith 
sent for it. To make as great a display 
as possible of his generosity he loaded 
two lacquey: «vith the money for the pur- 
chase. The Lulk at least was promising, 


but when Torrigiano turned out the bags 
and found the specie nothing better than 
a parcel of brass maravedis, amounting 
only to a paltry sum, vexation at this 
sudden disappointment of his hopes and 
just resentment of what he considered an 
insult to his merit so transported him 
that, snatching up his mallet in a rage, 
and not regarding the perfection or— 
what to him was of more fatal conse- 
quence—the sacred character of the image 
he had executed, he broke it in pieces 
and dismissed the lacqueys with their load 
of, farthings to tell the tale. They exe- 
cuted their errand too well. The grandee, 
in his turn, fired with shame, vexation, 
and revenge, and assuming, or perhaps 
conceiving horror for the sacrilegious’ na- 
ture of the act, presented himself before 
the court of Inquisition and charged the 
unhappy artist at that terrible tribunal 
with having wantonly destroyed an image 
of the Virgin. 

It was in vain that poor Torrigiano 
urged the right of an author over his 
own creation; reason pleaded on his side, 
but superstition sat in judgment—the 
decree was death with torture. The Holy 
Office lost its victim, for Torrigiano ex- 
pired of fright, so escaping from the hands 
of the executioner. 





































A LONDON STORY. 





ILLY was the poor little soul’s name; 


no one had ever called her anything _ 


else—only Milly. 

She made her scanty living by embroi- 
dery, residing in a forlorn-looking, dark, 
and narrow room that was yet fortunate 
enough to boast one small window on the 
street. Ay, that window was Milly’s 
glory ; the joy and delight of her ex- 
istence. The street was a dingy London 
.one ; hardly a thoroughfare, and therefore 
not noisy ; but gay, and even delectably 
worldly, in the child’s eyes. For she was 
not much more than a child as yet; 
though worn in face and serious looking, 
she was young in years, scarce seventeen 
surely at most, whilst in character she 
was very childish still. London-bred she 
was, shrewd and quick in many things, 
keenly alive to the necessity: of daily work, 
thoroughly expectant of the money-loving 
ways of her employers, and astute with 
regard to life generally; nevertheless, a 
fund of freshness and innocence in Milly’s 
soul was wont often to burst forth like a 
sweet, pure spring of water coming from 
depths unknown, ready to gladden and 
solace the arid hearts of her neighbors. 
She was friendly to those neighbors, who 
some of them befriended her. But she 
had always been much alone. She was 
almost like a prisoner, this little lame and 
feeble-bodied sempstress, or rather em- 
broideress, who spent her uncared-for 
youth bending over a frame of needle- 
work, carrying out the ideas and designs 
of others—only occasionally, as a rare 
luxury, allowed to work her own will and 
her own fancies into the threads of silk 
and pieces of linen or satin “left over.” 
» If a boy’s will be the wind’s will, what 
shall be said of a girl’s? Is it light, 
ephemeral, likethe sea foam? Or stronger, 
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like bindweed in gardens? Or firm and 
brave and shining, like the marble that 
makes the coping stones of palaces? I 
know not. 

Milly cared little for the vehicles that 
sometimes went rumbling down her street, 
nor for ine sad-looking, poorly dressed 
pedestrians who were the only frequenters 
of that neighborhood, nor for the loud- 
voiced vendors of cheap goods in barrows. 
It was the corner of gray sky—occasion- 
ally a pallid blue—which she liked, and 
which (by squeezing well in betwixt a 
heavy table and the window-sill, and 
craning her neck painfully), she could see 
and greatly enjoy, in contrast to the dingy 
atmosphere of her lodging. But what 
she loved best of all to gaze on from her 
window was the shop opposite ; a shop so 
glorious, so lovely, so comforting and yet 
heart-stirring that the child could never 
be satisfied with looking and wondering 
at it, 

A flower-shop it was. What are flow- 
ers made of, and how do they come? ask 
the Londoners. How are they gathered 
and brought together in their infinite 
beauty of tone and color, in their bril- 
liancy and freshness, in their tenderness 
and sweetness? Flowers in pots, flowers 
in bunches, flowers in sprays, straggling 
groups of flowers, and stray single blooms 
—all these filled and decked the window- 
panes of the shop opposite, all these 
gladdened the eager, beating heart of the 
little, lame embroideress. It mattercd not, 
when her eyes were delighted with this 
dream of fairy color, that she was lame ; 
nor did she remember her many sorrows 
when, with hot, trembling hands, she 
threaded her needle and plied her loveliest 
silks, glancing up now and then to gain, 
from beyond the narrow street, a new 
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quite close a second time. 


the way of the work|, doubtless, but there 





draught from her source of inspiration. 
Fast flew her fingers, fast grew the flowers 
beneath her touch ; like, yet not like the 
originals; pretty, perchance, yet disap- 
pointingly different to expectation, thought 
the little artist, who realized (without 
knowledge of the why or wherefore) this 
failure of a great intention. 

For she wanted to copy nature. Nay, 
who that has once seen nature can be 
readily content with a counterfeit ? 

Every now and then, at sparse inter- 
vals of time when she was thoroughly 
disheartened and disgusted with her own 
handiwork, Milly would fetch her old 
hat and cape out of the cupboard—her 
cupboard where she kept everything, 
from a piece of dry bread to an empty 
bottle of blacking and an old Bible—and 
dress herself laboriously and crawl over 
to the opposite side of the street, and stand 
there, her face pressed against the panes 
of the flower-shop window till she could 
stand upright no more. If the weather 
were cold her slender form shivered under 
the threadbare black cape, her face grew 
more pinched and blue than before; but 
she held her place bravely, studying the 
form, the “ make” of the flowers, till she 
knew them so well that she could shut 
her eyes and reproduce them on that 
wonderful canvas which we all possess as 
a free gift to paint: our beautiful visions 
upon—the clear white page of our own 
minds. 

There was one thing that troubled her: 
the flowers died so quickly. Milly had 
neither time nor strength to pay frequent 
visits to the flower-shop, and consequently 
never might she hope to see her favorites 
She studied 
them, she loved them, she strained her 
eyes toseethem. Good. Buta fewdays 
later they were gone from their accus- 
tomed places, and others, new comers-— 
new, graceful, fairy things—were displayed 
where the old friends had slowly drooped 
or had been hastily removed. That was 
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are some people who never get used to the 
way of the world. Milly was haply one 
of these. 

She had one friend—though I should 
rather say one acquaintance, for he was 
scarcely more—and that was the little 
crossing-sweeper, the poor boy Jim. 

Their misfortunes were a bond between 
them, perhaps; they were both crippled, 
though slightly, from infancy. He was 
hump-backed; she was lame. He was 
swift of foot and of eye, and could pilot 
her dexterously over the muddy way, safe 
from horses’ feet or splash of wheels; she, 
the girl, was stronger of hand, brighter 
of face, and of courage. She had more 
than once taken the besom from Jim’s 
hand, and swept away the mud for pedes- 
trians blithely and cheerily, so that she 
earned more coppers for him in ten 
minutes than he knew how to gain in a 
weary morning’s work. His hands were 
so weak and delicate; hers, used to ac- 
tivity, were positively muscular by con- 
trast. 

There was one drawback—he never 
seemed to comprehend about the flowers. 
He would stand on one leg by the brilliant 
shop-window staring piteously, taking off 
his ragged cap and putting it on again 
with a gesture of perplexity, scratching 
his head sometimes for greater doubt. 

“You see, Jim,” Milly whispered to 
him one day, “I love them so—the 
flowers. They are so beautiful, so very, 
very beautiful. It quite gives me a pain, 
an odd feeling here in my throat, only to 
look at them!” 

“Then I wouldn’t have nothink to do 
with ’em,”’ returned the boy, decisively. 
“If they hurt you, what’s the good ?” 

“It’s the hurting that brings me back 
to them, somehow,” stammered mn who 
couldn’t explain, 

Jim gazed at her with his widocsuail 
long-lashed eyes. 

“ You are a queer’un, and no mistake,” 
he said, at last. “ Hi, look out! you 
were almost right under the van this 
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time, Mill. I wish, I wish I was a dook, 
that I do—I’d give you flowers and grand 
things every day; wouldn’t I just!” 

“Thank you, Jim, dear; oh! thank 
you! That makes it just the same as if 
you did.” 

“Why, how can that he?” asked the 
boy, leaning on his broom and staring at 
her harder than ever. 

“Of course it does. 
asked Milly, to whom definitions seemed 
almost the greatest difficulties of life. 

There are some people who have so 
little to say that they spend their days in 
trying to make the scanty substance more ; 
meanwhile, the thoughts of others surge 
tempestuously against their fettering 
speech, and these people must always ap- 
pear ignorant and dull. 

One day—it was a bright May morning 
—Miully had come to an end of all her 
commissioned work. Nor had she any 
ideas for the future; she was tired, over- 
done perchance—she had been working 
both early and late this last week. The 
colors of the many-petaled flowers in the 
shop opposite seemed to flash more 
brightly than usual; the sun was strong 
and hot; the three-cornered piece of sky 
overhead was positively blue. From its 
cage on a nail outside a néighbor’s win- 
dow came the sweet song of a captive 
thrush. Some effervescence of spring- 
time rose and bubbled in the girl’s young 
veins. 
dark and squalid room ; she rose to her 
feet in impatience. 

A moment later she had reached the 
street. She stood outside the door of the 
house, gazing inquiringly from side to side. 
No; Jim was not there; he was nowhere 
in sight. Well, he would soon return, 
doubtless. There were few vehicles to be 
seen, she might cross safely. Now the 
deed was done; Jim should presently 
hear of her prowess. 

And surely the reward was worth the 
effort. The flower-shop had never seemed 
so beautiful. Bunches of lilac, labur- 
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Don’t you see?” ) 


She could not stay within her . 











num, and hawthorn were blooming on one 
side; on the other were positively stacked 
pink, red, and white peonies, pansies, and 
the anemones and blue-bells of the woods, 
whilst marshmallows and cowslips shone 
more golden than the sunshine. 

Milly knew no names or properties of 
flowers ; in her eyes there were no common 
ones, and the hot-house geraniums and 
cinerarias were only by colur more glorious 
than the penny bunches of wallflowers 
and field daisies and straggling forget-me- 
nots that were specially provided for 
weary Londoners. 

To her it was all a beautiful dream ; 
there was just a hard, impassable wall be- 
tween her and such luxuries, like the 
glass against which she flattened her pale 
little pinched features. She could see 
through the glass, certainly, but she could 
get no nearer; no, nor yet touch or smell. 
She could only sigh, and the sigh (com- 
plaint-like) made matters worse, for it 
dimmed the clearness of the glass for a 
moment. 

Two ladies came out of the shop; one 
passed on; the other, seeing the girl, 
paused. The hands of both ladies were 
filled with bunches of flowers ; possibly 
Milly’s eyes were more hungrily watch- 
ing than she-knew. 

“You poor little girl!” said the lady 
who stood in the doorway. She held out 
a bunch of something bright. 

“ Would you like these flowers ? 
you may take them.” 

She smiled; she went on her way. 
Milly had said nothing; not a word of 
thanks, even. She only grasped the tiny 
nosegay as though it were made of gold. 
She stared vacantly at the ladies till they 
were out of sight. Then she laughed 
softly to herself. What would Jim say? 
Where was Jim? Why was he still 
absent? She must certainly come out 
again in the afternoon, if only to tell him 
the delightful news. It was the first time 
that any real, live flowers had been given 
to her, had actually belonged ‘to herself. 
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Why, they were quitesoft, like velvet, not 
grimy and gritty like most things, and 
with a perfume—yes, that must be the 
meaning of the word perfume—something 
quite, quite bewildering. * * * 

The road was free of carts and cabs 
now, surely. This was the moment—one 
rush forward—oh! the cramp in her stiff 
leg! Forward! No, back, back in haste! 
A noise of horses’ hoofs, with a thousand 
voices ringing in her ears, and, in the 
midst of all, a vision of Jim’s face, white 
and set as it had never been before— 
then the earth rising up to meet her 
violently, as something large and dark 
loomed before her eyes, and seemed to 
strike her down. * * * 

“She is coming to, poor little thing.” 

These were the first words that Milly 
heard. 

“ Where am I ?” she asked, faintly. 

Her own voice sounded further off than 
the other voice. She was in pain, all over, 
a pain that would have been fierce had it 
not been so stunningly dull, and, above 
all,so universal. Even her little finger 
ached, she thought, and that thought made 
her half inclined to laugh. She could not 
see, she .knew not. why; she could not 
move, but that was no wonder, for she 
was so tightly strapped and bound up. 
On a bed too. 

‘“‘ Where, where ?” she repeated, gasping. 

“Tn the hospital, dear child,” answered 
the nurse; “no, do not talk. We are 
going to take great care of you.” 

Milly sighed, and shut her eyes for 
what seemed to her but a few minutes. 
When she was conscious again, she saw 
that something lay between her fingers— 
it was her own precious bunch of flowers. 
How quickly it had withered, though. 
She tried to lift her hand, but could not. 
She was afraid she had done wrong even 
to try. But no one was heeding her. 
Two shadowy figures were talking near 
her bed. 

‘She was so lame, poor dear, she could 
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not run. And the great dray-horse. 
knocked her down, and the wheel ran 
over her.” 

“ How terrible !” 

“The little humpbacked boy did his 
best to save her, but he ran up too late— 
it was a plucky thing, anyhow.” 

“ He seems very fond of her—he will 
break his heart if shé dies.” 

“ Hush ! lest she should hear you.” 

Milly had heard it all. It scarcely 
affected her, nevertheless ; scarcely seemed 
to concern her, in fact. 

Was this maimed, motionless thing on 
the hospital bed herself, Milly, the clever 
little needlewoman? Wasit she who had 
dwelt opposite the florist’s window? She 
opened her eyes yet wider; it seemed a 
little lighter now. Was this the hospital ? 
She had often wondered what a hospital 
might be like. There were people here 
who sighed and groaned around her; she , 
had not noticed them before. It tired her 
to watch them now; had they all been run 
over in the street? she marveled. What 
sad, sad faces. What a room full of 
pain ! 

Clean it was everywhere, with tidy 
white bedclothes, and whitewashed walls, 
and the sunshine coming in so that her 
head ached; she had never been used 
to much Jight or air. Nor to strangers, 
strange faces, strange voices. Ah, where 
was little Jim? And had he really come 
to her in her danger ? 

The tears began to trickle slowly down 
the child’s pale cheeks. 

“ What is it, dear?” asked the nurse. 

“Jim,” said Milly, with quivering 
lips. “Oh! my liittle Jim—my own little 
Jim!” 

“ He shall come to you—presently— 
yes, very soon. I will give the order 
now.” 

The nurse murmured something to 
another nurse. 

“Ofcourse; there is no time to lese,” 
was the answer. 

But Milly heard not this. 
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The nurse returned. 

“Shall I read to you?” she asked. 
“ Are you in too much pain to listen ?” 

“No, read,” said Milly, gently. 
“ Only let it be about flowers.” 

“ About flowers, dear ?” 

“ Yes—about flowers,” returned the 
child, dreamily. “Are there flowers in 
Heaven ?” ; 

“Surely. And we know that it is God’s 
garden. He garners them there—even 
the poorest child-flowers of this earth.” 

Then there was a cry. 

“O Milly, Milly! Oh! you will not 
die! Oh! promise me that you'll not 
die!” 

It was Jim—Jim who had pressed close 
to the bed, who was sobbing as if his 
heart must burst, He stretched out his 
little, wan hands. The doctor held him 
back and sought to quiet him. The weary 
occupants of other beds raised themselves 
up, and tried to see the two children. 

Milly moved as much as she was able 
A gray shadow had passed over her face, 
making it almost unrecognizable, and 
sharp anguish distorted her features. Was 
this death? She knew not—she had no 
time to think. Only for him—only for 
Jim, the poor, homeless, friendless little 
crossing-sweeper, he who had risked his 
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own life for her—Milly’s very temples 
throbbed with tumultuous thoughts. 

“O Milly! speak,” cried the boy, in 
agony. “ Why couldn’t I die for you?” 

“T am glad,” murmured Milly’s lips, 
tremulously. 

“But I’m not. Oh! it’s cruel of you 
to be glad when I’m so sorry: Oh! I 
hate, hate, hate myself, that I couldn't 
save you. If I had only been stronger—” 

“Hush, hush,” said the doctor and 
the nurse. 

“Hush!” seemed to say an invisible 
presence. 

The young girl’s head had fallen back 
upon the pillows; the pain was passing 
out of her face. She turned yet more to- 
ward her little friend.” 

“O Jim!” she gasped, “ dear Jim ”— 
and then, more faintly still, “ The flowers 
—the flowers—think, Jim, in Heaven the 
flowers—never—die.” 

They let the little ragged boy fling 
himself upon:her now. Nothing could 
hurt her now, any more than it could 


cure her, or bring her back to thought - 


and speech and love. Nor could anything 
alter or mar the tender radiance of the 
dead girl’s face. : 


LADY LINDSAY. 





LIGHT INFLUENCES. Slight in- 
fluences exerted on the youthful mind 

may affect its course forever. A boy may 
become tainted with insincerity by the in- 
fluence of parental example, though his 
parents are entirely unaware of the in- 
fluence they are exerting. He sees that 
they profess with regard to some persons 
an interest which they do not feel. What 
is to them politeness is to him insincerity. 
He sees they have one mode of expression 
when their visitors are present, and 
another mode when they are absent. The 





influence of that example may make his 
whole life a false one. 


Kine A.rrep’s Views. Not long 
ago in a public-school examination an 
eccentric examiner demanded, ‘“ What 
views would King Alfred take of univer- 
sal suffrage, the conscription, and printed 
books, if he were living now?” The in- 


genious pupil wrote in answer—“ If King © 


Alfred were still alive he would be too 
old to take any interest in anything.” 
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MY BLACKSMITH JOHN. 





HAD seen him often enough in that 
big black shell of a building, and I 
knew his name, and had reason to feel 
sure of his skill in fitting a shoe, but as. 
to really knowing him and catching the 
spirit of his great figure and dusky sur- 


roundings, that I had not done until this. 


twilight half hour, when I stood leisurely 
watching him. 

He was alone plying the bellows at his 
forge, and with the smoky rafters and 
glowing bed of coals, and recesses heavy 
with darkness about him looked like a 
bit of foreign richness, centuries old. 

“T wish,” I said at last, when the bel- 
lows had ceased to send theiv cindery blast 
up the chimney, “I wish I could paint it 
all as I see it.” 

“ Ay, ma’am,” responded John, with a 
quick wistfulness, “I wish ye could.” 

And then, as if checking some thought, 
plunged ashoe into the coals and was 
silent. 

“T was thinkin’,” he began again, pres- 
ently, “ that happen ef yo’ cood paint a 
picter yo’d let me send it over the seas a 
bit an’ that would be better nor any letter 
as I could write.” 

“To the old folks?” I asked, with a 
pang of remorse for. my ignorance of 
cobalt and Vandyke brown. 

“Nay,” he answered, slowly, while some- 
thing like a wave from the glowing coals 
swept over his face. “The owd folk are 
wi’ me here. It’s summon else—a lass, 
ma’am—as waits the word to coom an’ try 
her look wi’ me.” 

The golden wave lost itselfin the bushy 
eyebrows, and the muscular arm trembled 
alittle, but the clear eyes looked out into 
the night with a beautiful, proud humility. 
It was a look of trust and possession be- 
fure which I waited in silence. 


’ 


“ Four year ma’am, coom August,” the ' 
voice was full and clear again, the eyes 
looked into mine confidingly, “sence the 
little gal ha’ see me i’ my workin’ close, 
an’ summut as showed her I wur na 
changed, might carry better comfort nor 
any blunderin’ words. Words be poor 
things at their best, but on paper they 
play tricks wi’ ideas as might drive a mon 
crazy. There’s a likeness fro’ the photo- 
graph-mon I could ha’, but ’tisna that 
kind I want, wi’ sleeket hair an’ han’s put 
loike I wur deed, an’ a glower o’ the face 
fur ceremony. Nay, ’tis not that kind 
I'd ha’ at a’. ’Tis the shop as it looks on 
ev'ry day, just as I work i’ it, and think 
o’ her. I wish yo’ could do it, ma’am, I 
wish yo’ could.” 

“ Will the—the little sweetheart come 
soon ?” I asked, dimly striving to atone 
for my want of artistic ability. 

“ Ay, that she will,” answered John, 
hopefully, “ happen it ill be in a year.” 

“Not for a year? That makes five 
years you’ve waited—a long time.” 

“Happen it is a bit lang, but it could 
na coom sooner, I ha’ had sickness an’ 
the owd folk—the owd folk yo’ know 
canna be left.” 

“Couldn’t the ‘lass’ help with them? 
I should think that would be best all 
round.” 

He plunged a shoe into a tub of water 
and from the bath of steam that arose 
shook his head slowly: “I couldna ask 
her. She are but a wee slipo’ a lass, © 
hardly oop to mi shoulder. I couldna say 
to her, -‘Coom an’ help support thy 
hoosban’s feyther an’ mither.’ I couldna 
doot. Na,Iha’ thought aboot it, an’ 
dreamed aboot it, an’ sometimes for the 
drawin’ o’ a breath ha’ thought as how it 
might be reet. But I always kenned at 
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last it wouldna do. Butdon't ye look so 
distressed—the bit o’ money i’ the bank 
is a swellin’, an’ the New Year will 
see the wage raised sommat, an’ the lass 
is a brave one, which is, after all, the best. 
I am na oot o’ heart, an’ I wouldna ha’ 
. spekit aboot it, but summat in yo’re ee 
loosed the tongue an’ it clackit. I ha’ 
mostly songs as yo’ kin, an’ the hoors are 
noan too lang. But furshame on me—I 
ha’ na asked fur the Queen an’ yo’re 
goin’. Happen ye’ll bring her next time 
an’ I'll make it reet.” 

The melody of blows rained down 
again; the powerful muscles swelled, and 
with the bending piece of iron it seemed 
to me the lover was giving place to the 
blacksmith. But as I stepped away from 
the dusk of the smithy into the dusk of 
the street, there swelled out on the even- 
ing air the first sweet notes of a song. 
It was only Annie Laurie, and there came 
many a gap between its measures, but it 
made the dim street bright. With its sound 
in my heart I came back less hardly to 
the region of prose. 

‘The demands on individual time are apt 
to ebb and flow like the tides, and my 
twilight glimpse of romance proved to be 
the ebb tide of leisure, after which came a 
wave of activity—that in turn giving 
place to more idle hours. 

Three weeks had gone by in the pro- 
cess, and one misty June morning when 
the air seemed laden with the secrets of 
magnolias and pine forests, I guided 
Queen down the side street now tolerably 
free from mud. 

AsI drove up tothe faded, weather- 
worn building I felt it to be unusually 
bare and still, in spite of the talk going 
on within. And presently, waiting my 
turn, I realized what it meant—John was 
not singing. The sometimes merry, some- 
times tender ditty I was used to was 
wanting, and with the surprise that it 
could make such a difference came the 
thought that something must have gone 
amiss. 
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I could see the broad shoulders bent 
over a horse’s hoof, and hear the sharp, 
sure strokes of his hammer, but his voice 
was still. 

“Ts there anything wrong, John?” [ 
asked at last, when my turn had come at 
last, “ anything I can help about?” 

The man bent more closely over the 
loosened shoe. “It isna mich to grieve 


-ore i’ one way,” he said, struggling against 


a huskiness of voice. ‘“Tosome it would 
na even count. It’s the bit o’ money i’ 
the bank—it wur na mich but it wur all 
I had—it wut fur a home fur the lass, an’ 
they tell me it’s gang b’causeo’ one mon’s 
raskality. I am na hard o’ heart,” he 
rose in slow, righteous wrath, his eyes 
glowing with just indignation, “nor fond 
o’ cruelty, but I’m afeart to think o’ what 
I would do could I tak’ the law to that 
mon.” ‘ 

He stooped to his task again, making 
a strong effort to overcome his excitement, 
but the burst of feeling subsided slowly. 
The brown hands moved from nail-box 10 
nail-box with unwonted indecision. The 
strong mouth twitched. The hammer 
slipped and went amiss. All the figure 
was eloquent of wrong and sorrow. 

I looked away from his emotion, trying 
to realize what it meant. The fruit of 
long years of patient self denial was swept 
away-——hope was broken just ‘as it grew 
sure of fulfillment—happiness was tenied. 

I saw the ‘‘ wee bit o’ a lass” on one 
side of the broad Atlantic, waiting help- 
less, while on the other waited this ten- 
der-conscienced man, helpless also. It 
was hard—so hard that I knew only one 
heart could realize its deepest bitter- 
ness. 

“Ts there no help, John?” I asked, 
feeling how weak the words were—“ none 
at all?” 

“T’m afeart there’s noan. It wura big 
bank in a big city—I thought it wur safer 
because 0’ that—an’ it’s a’ gang. I would 
na mind it sa’ mich, but I had told the 
lass, an’ I had thought out a bit o’ home 
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—an’ now—an’ now it’s aw swept away 
loik a stick o’ wood i’ the flood.” 

He fumbled at the hammer and dropped 
a nail and let the shoe fall heavily against 
his knee. It was going sorely with his 


tender heart and _ the fight was hard, but: 


presently, as if struggling for the old 
serenity, he shook the chips from his 
apron and stood up. “I mun wait a 
while longer,” he said, with a quivering 
smile that grew slowly into strong, sweet 
resignation, “ I mun wait. Happen J am 
a dull scholar, an’ ha’ na learned the 
lesson weel. Happen that’s the trouble. 
It’s hard agoin’ back, but I didna despair 
four years ago—I dunnot now. It'll 
coom reet soomtime, never tha feart, an’ 
there’s the owd folk fur comfort.” 

The “owd folk for comfort.” Surely 
if ever tree had roots nourished in time 
of drought and leaves fed from hidden 
sources, this one did. 

I smiled back into the steady eyes and 
answered the warm hand clasp, but as I 
rode away through the soft June day the 
bird’s voices sounded pathetic ; the grass 
seemed to have lost its bloom and the air 
was heavy with hope deferred. 

I carried the feeling of a personal sor- 
row until a sudden call to the city crowded 
it aside, and for six weeks head and heart 
were too busy to hold aught but their own 
anxieties. At the end of that time I 
came baek to the quiet village and as a 
first duty went to see John. Dusk was 
coming on as I neared the familiar spot, 
and the gold of sunset lingered in the air. 
Cheery twitterings sounded from the tree 
tops, and an occasional frog croaked forth 
from a neighboring puddle. There were 
no horses waiting their turn, but John’s 
voice rang out now above, now below the 
music of his hammer. It was a hopeful 
sign, and I stepped within the door 
smiling. 

“ Art coom at last!” was my greeting, 
as the shoe was thrown aside. “ Weel, 
reet welcome tha art! Fur I ha’ noos fur 
thee, good noos—ay, th’ best o’ noos. I 
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will let thee guess it, an’ tha canst. Coom, 
what sayest tha it moight be?” 

“The money is not gone—the man kas 
been caught!” I said, responding to the 
glad excitement of his face. 

“Nay, nay,” he said, the ghost of a 
frown wafting across its glow. “ Rascals 
do na get ther desarts sa easy. But ’tis 
summat as good, e’en better. Cansttha not 
guess, doest tha not know? I mun tell 
thee then, I see I mun tell thee. ’Tisthe 
lass—the little lass from over the sea— 
sheis coom!” And he folded his arms 
and raised his head and looked down at 
me as one who says, ‘‘ What more can now 
happen !” 

Exultation, unbelief, gratitude strug- 
gled for mastery in the strong face, but 
presently a ray of humor got the better 
of them all. 

“T never heerd as th’ proverb said owt 
o’ any classes but the lame an’ th’ lazy us 
wur provided fur, but there is another, 
mark thee, there is another, an’ that’s the 
blacksmiths, Tha does na look as ef tha 
could sense it, an’ I dona wonder, fur the 
skies fallin’ wur as strange. But turn 
thee aroon a bit an’ see the lass fur thysel’, 
Then tha’lt believe. She has coom to 
tak’ her sma’ hoosban’ home.” 

I turned around, and a sweet-faced 
maiden regarded me for a moment, 
shyly, then sped swiftly to my big black- 
smith, 

“Tis the lady as I told thee on, lass,” 
he said, putting his arm about her with 
the look of royalty ‘love gives a man. 
“Tell her how it happened.” 

“T waited, tha knowest,” shesaid, raising 
her eyes to his, not mine, “till I heerd thy 
ill luck, an’ then I said, ‘he needs me sair, 
but he will na ask me t’coom.’ An’ 
then—an’ then—why then tha knowest 
how it wur—I said ‘ An’ he will na ask 
me t’ coom, I'll coom wi’out th’ askin’! 
An’ I did reet, fur tha hast said as 
mich, an’ the owd folk are glad i’ their 


hearts.” 
“ Yes, lass, it wur reet,” he answered, 
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looking reverently into the upturned face. 
“Thy woman’s heart told thee reet. But 
the lady—” he interrupted himself, 
coming back to a sense of my presence, 
“the lady will think us daft.” 


“The lady,” I said, softly, “ thinks God 
bless you and good-night.” 
So I left them for that time, the glow 


of the furnace fire made dim by the other - 


glow of ahappy rewarded love. 


H. G. DURYEE, 





ORMORANT-FISHING IN JA- 
PAN. In Japan cormorants are 
trained for fishing when quite young, 
being caught in winter with bird-lime 
on the coasts of the Owari Gulf, at 
their first emigration southward from 
the summer haunts of the species on 
the northern seaboard of Japan. Once 
trained, they work well up to fifteen, 
often up to nineteen or twenty years of 
age, and though their keep in winter bears 
hardly on the masters they are very pre- 
cious and profitable hunters during the 
five months’ season and well deserve the 
_ great care that is lavished upon them. 
- From four to eight good-sized fish, fur ex- 
ample, is the fair result of a single excur- 
sion for one bird, which corresponds with 
an average of about one hundred and 
fifty fish per cormorant per hour, or four 
hundred and fifty for the three hours oc- 
cupied in drifting down the whole course. 
Every bird in a flock has and knows its 
number, and one of the funniest things 
about them is the quick-witted jealousy 
with which they invariably insist, by all 
that cormorant language and pantomimic 
protest can do, on due observance of the 
recognized rights belonging to their indi- 
vidual numbers. No. 1, or “Ichi,” is the 
doyen of the corps, the senior in years as 
well asrank. His colleagues, according 
to their age, come after him in numerical 
order. “Ichi” is the. last to be put into 
the water and the first to be taken out, 
the first to be fed and the last to enter the 
baskets in which, when work is over, the 
birds are carried from the boats to their 
domicile, “Ichi,” when abroad, has the 
post of honor at the eyes of the boat. He 





isa solemn, grizzled old fellow, with a 
pompous noli me tangere air. The rest 
have place after him, in succession of 
rank, alternately on either side of the 
gunwale. If, haply, the lawful order of 
precedence be at any time violated—if, 
for instance, No. 5 be put.into the water 
before No. 3, or No. 4 be placed above 
No. 2—the rumpus that forthwith ensues 
in that family is a sight to see and asound 
to hear. 





ApDAPTABILITY. Perhaps nowhere is 
adaptability needed more than in the 
home. Its loss here is a calamity and 
creates confusion and much of that aliena- 
tion that rises from what seems to be very 
slight causes. If a young man marries 
one who in her girlhood’s -home was at- 
tractive in dress and manners, who could 
talk entertainingly and wisely of books 
and of the affairs of the day, who could 
appreciate and even interpret the finest 
things in music and in art, and if in tak- 
ing her as a wife he finds that as mistress 
of his home she seems entirely out of 
place, that she cannot put herself into the 
conditions and surroundings of a humbler 
home than was formerly hers, he may 
chafe and mourn as he will, but so long as 
his wife lacks the power of fitting herself 
to her new sphere, she lacks an essential 
quality for the creation of home-happiness. 
Young men had better clear their vision 
of love’s illusions so that they may discern 
before it is too late whether the divinity 
in the richly appointed parlor of the home 
of her maidenhood would become a 
divinity through the years of small things 
in a struggling man’s experience. 
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THE END OF THE STORY. 





T was a little white cottage with a green 
door and a garden in front fulbof 
hollyhocks, wall-flowers, Canterbury bells, 
and all sorts of old-fashioned flowers; 
screened from the public gaze by a thick 
privet hedge, but over the top of which 
the inquisitive passer-by might still, at 
times, catch a glimpse of Miss Priscilla 
Pritchett, in an appalling sun-bonnet and 
prodigious wash-jeather gloves, engaged in 
gardening operations and waging war 
against all caterpillars and other horti- 
cultural depredators. 

The crossest old maid in the village— 
or out of it—so people said, and the ugli- 
est too, said the boys who made raids 
upon her apple-trees, purloined her cher- 
ries, and chivied her poultry. And yet 
there were one or two sober-minded, mid- 
dle-aged folk who declared that they re- 
membered a time when Miss Priscilla was 
a young and pretty girl, who wouldn’t 
have said “boh!” to a goose, much less 
have threatened to take the law of Jim 
Andrews for throwing stones at her cat— 
and he the only son of Widow Andrews, 
who every one knew was as decent and 
hard-working a woman as ever kept 
body and soul together by going out 
washing and keeping a littleshop. But 
these same worthy people were wont to 
add, with a shake of the head, for the 
benefit of those unbelievers to whom the 
idea of Miss Pritchett ever having been 
otherwise than the grim, gaunt, and ag- 
gressive female they now knew, seemed 
fabulous and incredible: “Ah, that was 
before Dick Merton went wrong and 
jilted her, with the wedding-day fixed and 
all!” 

Young and pretty! Ah, well, she was 
old and ugly enough now, and that was 
all that the rising generation cared. They 


saw no pathos in the sharp, bony features; 
nor the light of a long-gone-by love story 
in those keen, remorseless eyes, always on 
the alert and keeping a sharp look-out fur 
opportunities to pounce upon and salute 
with a cuff or a shake those youthful 
depredators and juvenile omenders by 
whom she was held in such peculiar ab- 
horrence. And to imagine for an instant 
that those shrill, rasping tones had ever 
fallen in sweet and dulcet melody upon 
the ear of, at least, one individual, was a 
thing, the mere supposition of which in- 
voluntarily caused the nose of the scep- 
tical to elevate itself in scorn. . Miss 
Priscilla Pritchett was an old maid—must 
have been born in that capacity, and 
would infallibly continue in the same to 
the end of the chapter. 

And, truth to tell, she was not a pre- 
possessing object as she stood, a grim, 
motionless figure, between the rows of tall 
hollyhocks and trim lavender bushes 
which lined the path leading to her tiny 
cottage. Tall and gaunt, with scant, wiry 
hair dragged away from her seamed, and 
weather-beaten features, and screwed up 
behind into what resembled a ball of gray 
worsted—there, with everything round 
her as fresh and green as she was worn 
and grizzled, as she stood, brandishing in 
one hand a pair of large gardening scis- 
sors, with defiance and contempt toward 
mankind generally expressive in her very 
attitude, she presented an unclassical, but 
not unfaithful, representation of that 
eldest of the three fates, Atropos by name, 
who is represented as holding the fatal 
shears with which to cut the thread of 
human life. For on that day of all days 
did Miss Priscilla hold herself aggrieved 
and indignant, and was consequently in 
a frame of mind which might well have 
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made the boldest boy who ever coveted 
his neighbor’s apple-tree shudder. 

For had not she that very morning, 
while arrayed in her full panoply of sun- 
bonnet, leather gloves, and coarse working 
apron, been stared at over her own hedge 
by a man—a member of that vile and 
abominable sex, whose ways were the 
ways of deceitfulness, and whose ultimate 
end was perdition. A man—and what 
was more, a. disreputable man—though in 
Miss Pritchett’s eyes they were all more 
or less disreputable (generally more). 
But this was the out-at-elbows, ragged, 
and foot-sore disreputableness; in fact, it 
was a tramp, and one whose fortunes were 
—to judge by his outer man—at their 
lowest and most poverty-stricken ebb, 
who had thus dared to desecrate by his 
impertinent gaze the sanctity of those 
precincts within whose boundaries no 
masculine and contaminating foot was 
allowed to tread. That little white gate 
was kept latched alike in the face of par- 
son, provision merchant, or tax collector. 
The butcher or baker might hand their 
wares over the uncompromising portal, 
but woe betide them or any one who on 
his own responsibility dared to cross that 
virgin threshold. The postman, when he 
caine at all—which was not more fre- 

‘ quently than twice or thrice in the year— 
stuck his missive in the hedge and de- 
camped, after ringing the bell. 

In fact, only those ribald boys before 
mentioned, to whom that gate was as the 
gate of Paradise by reason of the rosy- 
cheeked apples and juicy cherries which 
hung ripening within, out of their reach, 
had dared to invade that chaste and soli- 
tary domain. And even they—afier the 
terrible fate of that youthful malefactor, 
Tim Rawlings, who, scared at the sudden 
and awful apparition of Miss Priscilla in 
a nightcap, had fallen out of the tree and 

_ broken his leg—had fought shy of that 
jealous inclosure, and shunned all possible 
contact. with its lorely tenant, as they 
would have avoided the plague. 
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But to return to the tramp, whose rep- 
rehensible conduct had awakened such 
wrath and—though she would have con- 
tradicted it flatly with her last breath— 
such uneasiness in Miss Priscilla’s breast. 
A ragged, dusty, gray, disreputable, and 
worn-out old tramp. A man who might 
have been fifty or so, but whose feeble 
frame might also have been bent by the 
weight of an additional score of years. 
Aud there he stood, as Miss Priscilla ob- 
served on raising herself from her occu- 
pation of weeding her narrow gravel 
path and making it in all respects what 
a gravel path should be—for every one 
knows that this is an employment which 
requires a considerable amount of back- 
straightening from time to time, especially 
when there is a tendency to rheumatism, 
and we are not so young as we have been. 
Judge, then, her righteous indignation, 
when, on pausing from her toil, she beheld 
the head and shoulders of a man over her 
high privet hedge—the head having, by 
way of covering, the battered remnant of 
a wideawake, and the shoulders being clad 
in @ coat, which was so old and ragged as 
to be of a particularly light and airy de- 
scription, suitable to the time of the year, 
and proving to consist, on closer acquaint- 
ance, of a sleeve and a half, and miscel- 
laneous assortment of patches. 

Miss Pritchett was so amazed and dis- 
gusted at the indecency df his conduct 
that at first she could do nothing but 
stare back at him, until finding her 
tongue—which was never mislaid for any 
length of time—she addressed him as a 
good-fur-nothing vagabond, and bade him 
begone. 

The man thus attacked—“As ill-look- 
ing a wretch as ever I saw!” soliloquized 
Miss Priscilla (and in one sense he cer- 
tainly was)—touched his battered old hat 
with his forefinger and made as though 
he would have spoken; but before he 
could open his lips she let loose upon him 
such a flood of vituperation and threat- 
ened him with such dire and dread’ * 
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penalties if he dared to lay a finger on 
the tiniest twig or asked for so much as a 
crust, that the wretched wayfarer drooped 
his weary old head, and, with a dreary 
shake of the bent shoulders, shambled 
off. 

Miss Priscflla took the precaution, after 
thus effectually warning him off the 
premises, to see that he was not loitering 
anywhere in the neighborhood or lurking 
round a corner with the foul intent of re- 
turning after dark and making a felonious 
entry. Then she saw, as he limped slowly 
along the white, dusty road, that he was 
followed at a little distance by a boy,a 
little, bare-footed lad who wore the same 
weary, desolate look, and whose head 
drooped upon his shoulders in the same 
hopeless way as that of the man in whose 
footsteps he was treading. 

Miss Priscilla: looked after them both 
until they turned a corner of the road and 
disappeared from her sight. Then she 
snorted so portentously that her sun-bun- 
net fell off, and muttered to herself: 

“A pretty pair, no doubt. I don’t have 
no tramps hanging about my place, 
a-telling me they’re starving, and not a 
bit of shoe-leather to their foot. Serve 
‘em right!” 

And, so saying, she picked up her 
gardening implements, and stalking up 
the gravel path she had been so carefully 
weeding before the interruption came, 
entered the house and banged the door 
behind her, as though by so doing she 
would cut off all unpleasant thoughts, as 
well as communication with the outside 
world. 

But it was quite in vain. There had 
been something in the abject misery and 
want so plainly depicted in the man’s face 
which haunted her, something which came 
back again and again as she tried to 
thrust it aside; and as she went about her 
small household duties there rose up con- 
tinually before her the picture of those 
two, the man and the boy, as they took 
their weary way along the dusty road in 
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the heat of the day. And he, the elder 
of the two, was an oldish man, she thought 
to herself, indignantly. What did he 
mean by it, tramping about the country 
and worrying respectable folks who kept 
themselves to themselves and couldn't 
abide tramps? 

And so the hours went by, until it was 
evening, and once more she was at work 
among her flowers watering and cutting 
away the dead leaves and tending them 
carefully. More than once during this, 
her favorite employment, she found her 
thoughts wandering back resentfully to 
that good-for-nothing old tramp, and once 
she felt herself constrained to go to the 
gate, and standing there, gaze along the 
road round the corner of which thosetwo 
unwelcome visitants had disappeared. 
Though why she did it, or what she ex- 
pected to see there, she refused to 
acknowledge, even to herself. 

“T’m an old fool,” she said at last, 
when it was getting so dusk that she could 
no longer distinguish leaf from bloom, and 
the water-can had been filled and emptied 
an indefinite number of times. “ An old 
fool,” she repeated, emphatically, as she 
pulled off her thick gardening gloves and 
deposited the rake in its own particular 


corner. “ And I don’t care who says I 
aint. Why, bless and save us, what’s 
that?” Surely somebody was trying to 


open the gate! Somebody who was very 
small, and who rattled the latch ineffec- 
tually in his efforts to force an entrance. 
Seizing the rake again in one hand, as a 
protection against the bold marauder, who- 
ever he might be, Miss Pritchett advanced 
with hasty steps and with a strange, un- 
accustomed feeling of what was almost — 
like dread in her heart. Who could he 
be who dared—? 

With fingers trembling with what 
might have been wrath, but what ‘was 
curiously like agitation, she raised the 
latch, at the same time exclaiming in her 
gruffest and most uncompromising tones ; 


“ Who's that?” 





















































































Whoever it was had evidently found 
his courage fail him at the last moment, 
and was fleeing, as for his life, through 
the gathering gloom, and Miss Pritchett 
could tell by the soft thud of his feet on 
the dusty road that he was bare-footed. 
Poor half-starved little wretch, faint and 
fuotsore as he was, a few score strides 
brought him within reach, and, being 
grasped by what might have been his 
collar—had he possessed such an appen- 
dage—he was hauled up sharp and 
drageed back again. 

“ Now then!” as soon as she had got 
her breath, “what do you mean by it, 
eh?” with a feint at knocking his head 
against the gate-post. “ After my cherries, 
were you? Just let me catch you at it, 
will you?” with a shake that made his 
teeth rattle. 

The miserable, scared little mortal tried 
to wriggle out of her hands; butshe held 
him like a vice, though, at the same time, 
she was conscious of a tightening at her 
heart, and a dread of something that was 
. coming. Then, gathering up the remnants 
of his courage, the lad spoke in a quaver- 
ing voice: 

“ Please, it was father—” 

“ What's that got to do with it?” ex- 
claimed the outraged spinster. ‘ Drat 
your father—and you, too!” 

The last as an after-thought; and then 
she shook him again, until he staggered, 
and would have fallen, but for the grip 
she had on him. 

“Father's dying,” he murmured, 
brokenly, “and he sent me to give you 
this.” 

And, opening his ragged jacket, he 
pointed to a fragment of paper pinned in- 
side for safety. 

“A begging letter, I dare say. Take it 
away. I won’t look atit. You ought to 
be in jail, you and your. father, too—a 
regular bad lot! Dying, indeed! What's 
that to me, I should like to know?” 

But the boy, whose small, white face 
and famine-sharpened features filled her 
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with a sense of vague discomfort, and 
seemed, somehow, like alittle reproachful 
ghost conjured up from the past, repeated 
again, in dazed, weak tones: 

“‘Father’s dying. He says hecan’t go 
on no longer—he’s dead beat, he is, and 
must give up—and I was to give you 
this.” 

The sense of tightness at her heart in- 
creased, and became as though a hand 
had been laid upon it and was clutching 
it in an iron grasp, as she read, by the 
light of the moon, the straggling, half- 
illegible words scrawled in pencil by a 
trembling hand, on the torn, crumpled 
paper : 


“Pray come to me at Sharker’s Rents 
and see me before I die. 
- “Dick Merton.” 


There was a feeling as though every- 
thing was whirling round her, followed by. 
another which seemed to tell her that she 
had known it all from the very first 
moment she had caught sight of those 
pinched and haggard features across the 
hedge, and watched the two figures 
plodding along the hard, dusty road, in 
the morning sunshine. Releasing, for the 
first time, her clutch of the boy’s jacket, 
she put out her hand to support herself 
by the gate-post; and as she did so the 
captive fled for the second time, and 
urged on by panic and fear of falling 
again into those bony and remorseless 
hands, was almost instantly swallowed up 
in the dusk. 

Miss Priscilla still stood there with one 
hand on the gate-post, and the other 
grasping the scrap of paper, motionless 
and oblivious, until, at last, with a nervous 
shudder, and a sudden coming to herself, 
she turned and tottered slowly upthe path, 
and re-entering the house, shut herself in 
with her memories of the past. 

He was dying, and begged her to come 
to him before he died! She, the woman 
whom he had jilted and deceived, and 
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made a byword and a laughing-stock! 
He, the man who had crushed her heart, 
and abandoned her for another within a 
week of the wedding-day, until she had 
turned against all mankind for his false 
sake! Was she to meekly and promptly 
obey the summons which this man had 
sent—who said he was dying, but who 
might only scoff at her, and hold her up to 
ridicule? Dying, was he? Let himdie, 
and cumber the ground no longer! Then, 
in a tumult of rage and furious indignation 
as she thought of the traitor who had 
wrecked her life and left her, she seized 
a candle, and with hasty steps trod the 
steep staircase leading to the upper story 
of her four-roomed cottage, where was the 
thing she sought. An ancient and pon- 
derous oak chest, in a dark corner of an 
empty, unoccupied room, with a rusty key 
which turned so stiffly in the lock that she 
was obliged to set her candle beside her on 
the floor, and strive with both hands before 
she could unlock it. At last, with a creak 
and a harsh, grating sound, it gave way. 
A mouldy smell, as though years had 
passed since the lid had last been raised, 
and after that a fainter odor of dried 
lavender, or of some dead, fragrant herb, 
long gone to dust; then a white cloth, 
or what had once been white, but was now 
yellow and discolored by the progress of 
time, and under that—an old-fashioned 
gown, short-waijsted, and sprigged with 
rosebuds; and besideit a large and equally 
old-fashioned straw bonnet, trimmed with 
white ribbons, and with roses under the 
wide brim. 

*“My wedding-dress!” she muttered, 
with what was almost a sob, though 
strangled in its birth by fierce pride and 
scorn of her own weakness. She took them 
out and held them up to the light—that 
now strange-looking, scanty, befrilled gar- 
ment, in whose folds the moths had held 
possession so long and undisturbed that 
the-delicate fabric was eaten through and 
through in a hundred different places, 
while the bonnet ribbons, on investigation, 
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proved to be mottled with small round 
spots and splashes, as though tears had 
once been rained upon them before bonnet 
and gown had been hidden away those 
twenty years and more. 

“My wedding-gown!” she muttered ; 
this time with an angry light in her eye, 
and a dull red flush on the sharp cheek- 
bones of that gaunt, grim face. “ My 
wedding-gown! and he left me for the 
barmaid at the ‘ George and Dragon,’ and 
ran away with her and his master’s money! 
Let him die! I wouldn’t raise my little 
finger to save him!” 

Then, as she sat beside the open chest, 
she fell into a waking dream, in which she 
saw two figures—a young man and a girl 
—a rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed, happy- 
looking girl, walking together through 
the fields by the river-side at the close of 
a summer day, and one of them said: 
“ Only a monti to-morrow to the wedding- 
day.” And there was no reply; but a 
bird overhead broke out into song, and 
the soft’ wind’ rustled the long grass by 
the brink of the river; and the two 
figures passing on side by side, melted 
into the golden haze of the setting sun ; 
while another scene took the place of the 
first. 

A cluster of deserted, ruinous hovelsin 
a marshy, low-lying district, near to a 
stagnant pool, in one of which a worn-out 
tramp lay dying in the darkness, with no 
one near him buta little, half-starved lad, 
with perhaps one hard crust to be shared 
between the two; while the damp, un- 
wholesome mist from without, creeping in 
through the gaping crevices in wall and 
roof, enveloped the chilly form lying on 
a heap of mouldy straw and refuse, like a 
pall. 

“ Will she never come?” he murmured, 
feebly, as he tossed restlessly on his 
wretched death-bed. “Not even when 
she knows I’m dying? Oh! she’s hard, 
hard, cruel hard!” 

The faint voice died away in long-drawn 
moans ; the gray head fell back, and lay 
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with wide-open, sightless eyes, staring up- 
ward to where the stars twinkled down 
through the holes in the roof, and there 
was nothing heard but the stifled sobs of 
the little lad, as, with a cry of: 

“ Father! father! speak to me, father!”. 
he flung himself on the lifeless body. 

“The Lord forgive me!” cried Miss 
Priscilla, five minutes later, as with her 
bonnet pitched on anyhow, and her shawl 
all awry, she took her way at a breathless 
pace along the dark, lonely, country road, 
and across the fields which intervened 
between her own tidy cottage and those 
desolate and deserted habitations known 
as “Sharker’s Rents.” Hastening along 
in a tumult of conflicting feeling, dread- 
ing lest she might be too late, hoping that 
her fears were vain, tumbling over the 
stones, aud wiping her eyes on her bonnet- 
strings, she hurried on faster and faster, 
though never had her progress appeared 
so slow. “I’ve been hard, cruel hard, all 
these years!” she repeated to herself. 
“But [’ll make up for it, if the Lord’ll 
only give me time. T’ll—” 

Her foot went splash in something wet, 
and pulling herself up suddenly, she dis- 
covered that she had almost walked into 
the foul, stagnant-pool which poisoned the 
air round about “Sharker’s Rents.” Skirt- 
ing its black, slimy edges, she came to the 
first of the four or five tumbledown tene- 
ments which were known by this name. 
The door of the first one had rotted away 
from its hinges, and lay partly blocking 
up the entrance; within, all was dark. 
But as she listened, she heard faint, 
human sounds proceeding from the in- 
terior, and as she stepped across the 
partial barricade, a voice from out the 
obscurity inquired : 

“Who's there ?” 

“ It’s mé;” she answered, in trembling 
tones, “it’s me, Priscilla!” as she groped 
her way across the uneven floor toward 
the corner from whence the sound came. 

“Then you have come,” came in a 
husky whisper from the man who lay on 
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a heap of rubbish. “ I’ve been lying here 
listening and listening, and praying that 
you would,” and askeleton-like hand was 
stretched out and grasped her own in a 
fierce clutch. 

“It’s about the boy—I’d never have 


troubled you about myself—but he’s the. 


last of seven, and I couldn’t die in peace 
with the thought of him being left to 
starve—though God knows he’s used to 
it—but you won't let him do that? Say 
you won't,” and the voice came in ago- 
nized ‘gasps. “He’s only a little chap, 
and you’d never miss it. Il never be 
able to lie quiet in my grave if—” 

“O Dick! Don’t ye talk so!” cried 
Miss Priscilla, in a choking voice. “Tl 
be a mother to him, that I will; only try 
and get well, and I’ll take care of you 
both, and you shall have the best of 
everything. The Lord forgive me for 
my wicked thoughts all these many 
years |” 

“ Bless you, bless you !” murmured the 
dying man ; “but it’s too late for me— 
it’s the hard life and the starvation and 
the exposure of the last six months as has 
done for me, and I couldn’t swallow now 
if I tried, though I would have asked you 
for a morsel this morning, only you spoke 
so fierce and looked so hard; but it’s not 
too late for the boy, for I’ve often gone 
without so that he might have a bite.” 

“O Dick, Dick! You’ll break my 
heart. You as were the best-looking and 
the cleverest young fellow in the village! 
That you should have come to this, and 
me left comfortably off and living in my 
own house! Oh! never, nevér will I for- 
give myself!” 

“God bless you, Priscilla! You’re a 
good woman, though you did speak a bit 
rough-like this morning ; but I behaved 
like a scoundrel ta you, though I never 
forgot you, never, and never had a happy 
day after I left you. She wasn’t a bad 
wife, Priscilla,” speaking with painful 
eagerness, “and she had a hard life of it 
for years before she died, for I sunk lower 
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and lower—but I shall die easy now that 
I’ve seen you once more, and I know 
you'll be good to the boy, though he is 
her child. Say you forgive me, Priscilla, 
for I’m going fast !” 

Miss Pritchett was down on her knees 
beside her old sweetheart, wiping his 
clammy forehead with her shawl, and 
sobbing incoherent words of grief and 
affection, such as none could have believed 
possible who had not heard her. Then, 
as she felt the hand that had held hers so 
convulsively relax, and the breath come 
faint and fluttering, she whispered in his 
ear: 

“ Good-bye, Dick—good-bye !” 

And the dying man heard her voice 
before his soul took flight and replied, 
with a flash of the lightning that comes 
before death, and with his thoughts 
wandering back to his old sweethearting 
days : 

“ Good-bye, ’Cilly! You’ll meet me at 
the stile, to-morrow !” 

A group of laborers who passed Shar- 
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ker’s Rents on their way to work in the 
fields, in the very early morning, were 
sorely amazed at the sight which met 
their eyes on passing an open doorway. 
For, seated beside a heap of straw, on 
which lay the dead body of a man— 
whose ragged garments showed the ex- 
tremity of destitution—was that equally 
feared and detested Miss Priscilla 
Pritchett, that cantankerous old maid 
whose name was synonymous with all 
that was odious and disagreeable! Her 
hand still rested on the coarse sacking 
which was his only coverlet, and at her 
feet alittle ragged urchin lay curled up 
asleep. 

But what tongue can tell of theastonish- 
ment which prevailed when it became 
generally known that she had taken the 
“ beggar’s brat’ home to live with her, 
or of the utter stupefaction in which the 
general astonishment .culminated on the 
day when she provided a feast and threw 
open the gate of her apple orchard to all 
the boys in the village? 





ASTE. Whatever may be the ele- 
ments of external beauty, there are 
certain well-defined features in the power 
of seeing and appreciating it. Perhaps the 
most essential of all is simplicity. Until 
a man honestly accepts his own real taste 
and sincerely avows it, he has no founda- 
tion upon which to build a better. It 
may be crude, it may be faulty, it may 
differ from that of every one else; but if 
it be truly his own, it is worth more to 
him, for the time being, than the very 
finest and best he can borrow. Not that 
he should esteem it the best because it is 
his; on the contrary, the humbler the 
opinion he holds of it, the more likely he 
will be to develop it; but it is the ele- 
mental germ without which there can be 
no cultivation. 


LATIN ceased to be spoken as the lan- 
guage of the people in Italy about 581. - 
It was first taught in England in the 
seventh century, and speedily became the 
learned language of the kingdom, and 
the one in which English literature and 
law were expressed. Its use in law-deeds 
gave way to the common tongue about 
the year 1000, was revived by Henry II, 
and again replaced by English by Henry 
III. 





An act of injustice, small in itself, it 
may be, but performed when the youth- 
ful mind is most open to impression, may 
exert a lasting influence. The immediate 
influence of the act may be comparatively 
small; but in its remote consequences if 
may give character to the life. 

































A KITCHEN HERO. 


NCLE JONAS was wheezy and mildly 
protesting. “’Ria” had set him to 
washing dishes; she was behindhand a 
little with her work. ‘“ Father weren’t 
skurce wuth his salt,” she was wont to say. 
“Lord knows I feel for-the critter, but 
thet haint no reason why he shouldn’t do 
a hand’s turn from one day’s end to 
another,” and so she had put a big, blue- 
checked apron on him and filled up the 
‘dishpan with hot water. 

“Be keerful, now, you don’t slop my 
clean floor,” she said, and left him. 

Uncle Jonas looked about him in a 
deprecatory sort of way, and pawed 
feebly at the cups. 

“Haint no place for a man,” he mut- 
tered, in a shaky voice. “Ifshe’d set me 
to work in the garding, now, ’twould er 
ben suthin’ like.” 

He paused and looked out the window. 
The sunlight lay in great ragged patches 
on the cornfield and peered curiously into 
the nooks beneath the squash vines. Then 
his glance wandered in again and rested 
on little, yellow-haired Ruth at play on 
the “keepin’-room” floor. Ruth was 
“*Ria’s” only daughter, and the idol of 
her grandfather’s heart. 

“Seems like she wuz the on’y person 
’at understood,” he would murmur despair- 
ingly at times when “’Ria” was possessed 
with an unusually alert and active season, 
and the child would offer a child’s quick 
sympathy to the poor, hustled-about old 
man. 

- But to-day Ruth was unheeding, and 
with a long-drawn sigh Uncle Jonas 
turned to his work, his knees moving in 
direct opposition to his body, as he 
shambled back and furth between the 
sink and the dresser with the shining 
cups in his hand. 
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More than once his eyes would wander 
longingly from the bright-haired mite in 
the next room to the glorious sunlight 
without, but not a sound escaped him with 
one exception. 

’Ria, chancing through the room, let fall 
a few sarcastic remarks regarding his 
awkwardness, which the old man answered 
with a wistful sigh. ’Ria never would 
understand, he thought, and he might 
just as well be patient. 

She did not mean to be unkind, I think. 
She was simply a tired, overworked 
farmer’s wife, obliged to “drive” every 
moment of her waking hours. Week days 
and Sundays were all alike to her, she 
said. Her “man” must “have his meals 
reg’lar, an’ she must be on han’.” 

Uncle Jonas with his simple mind and 
shaking knees worried her. Being strong 
herself, she could not understand his fond- 
ness for lying under some shady tree 
where he could watch the clouds drift 
overhead, or crawling away in a quiet 
corner, like Bruno, to sleep, and attributed 
it to laziness. Her perfect health could 
not comprehend his weakness. To be 
sure, she felt, af times, tired and “ dragged 
out,” but then she worked, and Uncle 
Jonas—well, he only “lay around under 
foot.” 

His devotion to Ruth was the one 
thing that touched her. 

“ He follers Ruthie roun’ like a dog,” 
she told a neighbor. “T allers feel ‘at 
the kitten is safe when he’s got her.” 

Uncle Jonas worked on patiently. He 
got some ashes and scoured the horn- 
handled knives and two-tined forks, and 
“rensed ” the towel. Then hetook up the 
dishpan and shuffled out into the back 
room where ’Ria was. ’Ria did not allow 
greasy dish-water to be poured down her 
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kitchen sink. It was her boast that her 
sink was “clean enough to eat offen.” 
She looked up and smiled as he came in. 
It was unusual for her to smile at him, 
and his old, foolish heart thawed im- 
mediately. 

Afterward ’Ria remembered that smile 
and was glad because of it. 

“Put it down, father,” she said, pleas- 
antly. “I'll empty it. You go an’ 
rest.” 

‘‘ No, thankee,” answered the old man, 
awkwardly. “I bean’t tired ; ef thar air 
anything else ’at I kin do, ’Ria. Lemme 
take them peas out ter shell.” 

"Ria gave them up to him with a 
thankful sigh. 

“ They’ve bothered me more’n a little,” 
she confessed. ‘ Work’s behind anyhow, 
an’ it do take a sight o’ time to shell 
peas.” 

She watched the stooping figure out of 
sight as he sought his fuvorite seat under 
the old willow that grew down by the 
spring. A strange tenderness toward the 
withered old man filled her heart. “He 
sets a store by me,” she murmured. “I 
hadn’t ought ter git out er all manner o’ 
patience with him so, but he is a dretful 
care. He's ben weak’nin’ likein his min’ 
eversence mother died, ’pears like.” Then 
noticing her hands folded on her apron 
she sprang up. “The idee of my settin’ 
here an’ all my work to be done,” she ex- 
claimed, and in a few moments was deep 
in the mysteries of a berry: pie. 

The bees hummed round their hive in 
the door-yard and a shriil locust sang over 
on the hill. From the neighboring field 
she heard the sharp knives of the mow- 
ing-machine hiss as they laid the feathery 
grass low, and the voices of the men call- 
ing to each other. Little Ruth wandered 
out from the “ keepin’-room” and sat in 
the open doorway. She had grown tired 
of playing with her clothes-pin children 
on the wonderful mats in her mother’s 
best room. She was quite a philosopher 
in her small way. ‘‘ Dey can't talk to I,” 





she made answer to ’Ria’s inquiries as 
why she did not play longer with her im- 
provised dollies. “Dey can’t talk to I, 
‘cause God made ’em clo’s-pins ‘stead 0’ 
chillen. I'd ravver hear the bees.” 

It seemed to grow quieter as the hours 
went on. A great calm had settled down 
over everything and a low, black cloud 
just showed in the west. Uncle Jonas 
had long since brought in the peas all 
shelled and gone out again without a 
word. He did not wish to speak; he re- 
membered ’Ria’s smile in the early part 
of the morning and longed to keep that 
memory unbroken by words. ’Ria did 
not often smile. 

The men came in to their midday meal 
and after playing with Ruth for a while 
went out again into the fields. No one 
but Ruth noticed that Uncle Jonas was 
absent from his accustomed place, and 
now the low-lying cloud had grown so 
that it covered half the sky. By and by 
’*Ria went up-stairs to “clean herself,” 
and the child, with true loyalty to 
“dranpa,” stole out to search for the old 
man. 

First she turned her steps to the big 
willow, but no “ dranpa” was there. Her 
mother caught sight of her through the 
open window and called to her to stay by 
her grandfather, not recalling the fact 
that Uncle Jonas had not been at the 
house since eleven o’clock. The child 
nodded and ran on, her yellow curls toss- 
ing on her flushed cheeks and the long 
strings of her pretty calico “ tire” trail- 
ing through the grass behind her. ’Ria 
watched her with motherly pride for a 
moment and then went down-stairs to a 
big basketful of mending. 

The sky had grown darker and darker, 
until the sun was totally obscured and an 
intense brassy light took its place. The 
men came in from the fields and put the 
horses in their respective stalls, The air 
was ominously quiet. The birds were 
hushed, and the bees no longer buzzed in 
the door-yard. All nature seemed to be 
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waiting in silent dread of the coming 
storm. Only one wee, black cricket 
broke the silence with his monotonous 
chirp, chirp. 

A long, low peal of thunder rolled 
along the west, and echoed and re-echoed 
among the hills back of the house. ’Ria 
moved uneasily in her chair and glanced 
out of the window, wondering why her 
father did not bring in Ruth. One by one 
the men strolled in from the barn and 
seated themselves in the kitchen. The 
all-pervading calm had fastened on them, 
likewise, and their rude jesting was hushed. 
They sat and smoked in silence, or spoke 
with softened voices. 

Meantime Ruth had followed a path 
she had taken often before in company 
with her grandfather, which led to the 
quiet little churchyard on the hill. The 
dancing feet grew suddenly more sedate, 
and the merry face quieted as she passed 
through the narrow gateway. 

Carefully she trod among the graves, 
walking on tiptoe that she might not dis- 
turb the sleepers. “ Dranpa” had told 
her that the people lying here were sleep- 
ing. He had explained it to her in his 
homely way when she questioned, and had 
contrived to give her the impression that 
some weighty reason existed that all these 
people must be kept asleep. After that 
she was very careful as to her footsteps 
while among the graves. 

Over in the farthest corner Ruth found 
the old bent form she sought, stretched at 
full length on the grass, his gray head 
pillowed on the low, green grave where 
“ mother ” slept. 

Ruth saw he was asleep, and satisfied 
‘ with having found him, she sank down 
with a contented sigh, and nestled her 
head on the old tattered vest. In ten 
minutes she was sleeping as only a tired 
child can sleep, utterly regardless of the 
thunder growling its deep bass in the 
west. 

Finally the terrible storm burst and the 
heaven was like one vast black dome, rent 
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with flame and shaken continually with 
the heavy peals of thunder which chased 
each other incessantly with no rest be- 
tween. No drop of rain fell, but a wind 
that seemed to grow all in a moment bent 
and twisted the tender birches down by 
the spring, and tossed the crown of the 
sturdy old oak back and forth like a play- 
thing. 

’Ria had long since grown almost frantic 
from fear for Ruth’s safety, and the men 
had gone out to search for her, but no one 
thought of looking in the old churchyard. 
Up there, Ruth, at last awakened, was 
sobbing bitterly. Finally her baby voice 
accomplished what all the artillery of 
heaven had failed in, and Uncle Jonas 
slowly drew himself up on one elbow and 
surveyed the scene. Ruth turned and 
clung to him. 

“Take me home, Dranpa,” she sobbed. 

“ Yes, yes, honey, don’t cry,” answered 
the old man, stumbling to his feet with 
the child still sobbing wildly in his arms. 

Everything seemed to whirl before his 
eyes, and the thunder crashed through his 
poor, tired brain, until it seemed to him 
the very sky was falling. He staggered 
under the child’s light weight until he 
reached the high road, then he placed her 
gently on her feet. 

“Try ef yer can’t walk, honey,” he said. 
“ Grandpa haint feelin’ very spruce.” 

Ruth looked up at him pityingly. It must 
be dreadful to be old and shaky like that, 
she thought, and trudged ahead of him 
obediently. Down the street, coming to- 
ward them and as yet some distance 
ahead, was a horse attached to a light 
buggy. Ruth, less frightened now, 
watched it with interested eyes. It must 
be nice to ride like that, she thought. 
Ruth never rode in anything but hay- 
carts or farm-wagons. 

Suddenly a blinding flash came and 
split a giant elm, ‘a little in udvance of 
the approaching horse, from croy1 to base. 
One of the far-reaching limbs cracked 
and swayed and in a moment’s space had 
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fallen directly in front of the now thor- 
oughly terrified brute. With a snort of 
fear he reared wildly in the shafts for an 
instant, then sprang forward, throwing 
his driver insensible among the branches 
and tore up the road. Behind him, shout- 
ing and gesticulating wildly, came the men 
who were searching for Ruth. They had 
seen her and were trying to make Uncle 
Jonas hear, but he shuffled on unconscious. 
His head swam and a strange sound re- 
echoed in his ears. They were nearly 
home and Ruth, catching a glimpse of her 
mother’s white, strained face at the door, 
started to cross the street, then suddenly 
stopped and screamed with fright. The 
horse, mad with fear, was almost upon 
her, and the bewildered child could not 
stir. Her clear, childish treble and the 
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hoarse voices of the men now coming 
nearer roused Uncle Jonas. For one 
instant the blur left his eyes and the blood 
of twenty-one ran inhisveins. Thenext 
Ruth lay panting in her father’s arms 
and a withered, gray-headed figure lay 
prone in the dust. Far up the street the 
horse’s hoofs could be heard and one last 
grand crash rolled across the sky. Then 
all was silence, broken only by Ruth’s 
sobs and the wind, that, dying away, 
moaned and shivered through the old 
oak. 

Reverently they lifted the poor, worn- 
out body, whose breathing was forever 
hushed, and as they carried him through 
the open doorway a shaft of glorious sun- 
light pierced the clouds and fell upon his 
brow like a benediction. 

MAUD R, BURTON. 





SSURANCE is a quality which, if it 
does not adorn, greatly assists a man 
in his material interests. There should 
not be too much of it, however. Never 
attempt either to bully the world or to 
browbeat individuals. To be assured is 
not to be overbearing. Let your assur- 
ance be the boldness of honest purpose 
and rational self-confidence. Much of the 
hardihood one sees results from an innate 
consciousness of personal demerit, and is 
simjp.y an attempt to hide that conscious- 
ness behind a show of bluster. 





A Cuever SHeEEpP-Doa. The intel- 
ligence of sheep-dogs is a well-known 
fact of canine history. A sheep-dog 
without sheep feels that his occupation is 
gone, especially if he has been trained to 
herd a flock. Not long ago the people of 
a small village were in great distress ; not 
a child could be found. After a long 
search there was a great outcry; all the 
small children of the village were found 
in a deserted yard, watched over by a 
sheep-dog. Not having any sheep, he had 


followed his instinct by collecting all the 
children of the place into one fold. 





THE policy of right-doing cannot be 
doubted. Every intelligent man and 
woman must see that in nearly every in- 
stance it pays richly and fully for what- 
ever labor and self-sacrifice it may involve; 
and, in the few cases there may be where 
they cannot see this result, most of them 
have sufficient faith in the law to trust it. 


It is impossible to say absolutely of 
most men’s merits or talents and per- 
formances that they are either great or 
small, save in comparison with those of 
others. A few men, when they think of 
themselves, involuntarily glance upward; 
the majority look downward, and are 
naturally pleased. at the elevation they 
enjoy. 

Tannin added to glue makes it strong 
and adherent. Bichromate of potash 
renders glue water-proof. 
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KNITTED REINS. with thick, soft yarn, the reins do not chafe je 

the driver’s hands in the way some of the 8 

LAYING at horses is such a favorite braid or ribbon reins are apt todo. ‘The k 
amusement with most of our little ornamental rings may be finished with a fi 
friends that I fancy a clever girl who is little bell when they are sewn on to the r 


able to knit would like totry whethershe reins. They are made by means of a H 
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could make some ornamental reins like doubled piece of wire joined into a round, 
1 The knitting forms the wool tied firmly on, and then wound 
a sort of covering, or tube, through round a piece of cardboard or wool about 





ORNAMENTAL RINGS. 


which a strong cord is passed, with metal 

rings slipped over it to make loopsfor the an mech wide to make the loops, one at a 
(That sounds ratherfunny, time, of course; the wool is slipped up 
does it not?) As the knitting is done between the wires, and twisted round the 
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DETAIL OF REINS. 











top one to fix the loop firmly. The reins 
are made in double knitting, and, as can 
be seen in the detail, the work can be 
pulled apart for the cord to be run 
through it. It is begun by crocheting 
eight chain-stitches very loosely and 
joming them ina ring. Then the chain- 
stitches have to be picked up on to a 
knitting needle, alternately one from the 
front and one from the back half of the 
ring. and care must be taken to slip the 
needle into the back thread of the chain- 
stitch, Then knit backward and for- 
ward until you have made a sufficient 
length ; slip the first stitch, knit the 
next *, put the wool before the stitch as 
though you were going to purl, but merely 
slip it off, repeat twice from *, and knit 
the last stitch. 


A DEAR LITTLE “SOMEBODY.” 


YOMEBODY crawls 
bed 
Just at the break of day, 
Snuggles up close and whispers loud : 
“‘Somebody’s come to stay.” 


into mamma’s 


Somebody rushes through the house, 
Never once shuts a door; 
Scatters her playthings all around 
Over the nursery floor. 
Climbs on the fence, and tears her 
clothes— 
Never a bit cares she— 
Swings on the gate, and makes mud- 
pies— 


Who can somebody be ? 


Somebody looks with roguish eyes 
Up through her tangled hair ; 
“Somebody’s me,” she says, “ but then 
Somebody doesn’t care.” 
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TO MOTHERS. 


” 


F you say “No,” mean “No.” Un- 
less you have a good reason for 
changing a given command, hold to it. 

Take an interest in your children’s 
amusements; mother’s share in what 
pleases them is a great delight. Remem- 
ber that trifles to you are mountains to 
them ; respect their feelings. . 

Keep up a standard of principles; 
your children are judges. 

Be honest with them in small things as 
well asin great. If you cannot tell them 
what they wish to know, say se rather 
than deceive them. 

If you have lost a child, remember 
that for the one who is gone there is no 
more to do, but for those left every thing. 

Make your girls and boys study phi- 
losophy ; when they are ill try and make 
them comprehend why and how the com* 
plaint arose, and the remedy, so far as 
you know it. 

Impress upon them, from early infancy, 
that their actions have results, and that 
they cannot escape consequences even by 
being sorry when they have done wrong. 

Respect their little secrets ; if they have 
concealments, fretting them will never 
make them tell, and time and patience 
will. 

Allow them, as they grow older, to have 
opinions of their own, make them indi- 
viduals and not mere echoes. 

Find out all their special tastes and 
develop them, instead of spending time, 
money, and patience in forcing them into 
studies that are entirely repugnant to 
them. 

Mothers, whatever else you may teach 
your girls, do not neglect to instruct them 
in the mysteries of housekeeping. So 
shall you put them in the way of making 
home happy. 





OTIVES TO ACTION. In pri- 
vate life and in all life, the best 
motives to action are those which lie 
outside of self and its supposed inter- 
ests. To build the ship stanch and 
safe and the house firm and_ healthful 
for the sake of human lives that will 
be intrusted to them, to administer 
justice because of its equity, to heal dis- 


ease and teach sanitary laws for the sake 
of suffering humanity, to cherish in every 
employment some glimpse of and interest 
in the good that it is to produce in'the 
world, introduces a finer element into the 
labor and actually brings forth a better 
quality of work than can “be educed by 
the mere hope of personal benefit to the 
worker. 
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THE ANGEL AND THE DRAGON. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


HE open wood-fire flickered and 
danced, throwing its sparkles of light 
around the luxurious room; on costly 
hangings and rugs, on marble, silver, and 
glass, on the tall yellow lamp with its 
spreading shade and graceful stem, around 
which climbed a golden dragon; on the 
card receiver with the little angel leaning 
out of a sun-flower ; lastly, or firstly, on 
Lulu Sanborn herself, stretched at full 
length on the black-bear rug before the 
fire, her face propped upon her hand, 
idly watching the sparkles as they flew 
over the room. 

Christmas was coming—what did she 
want? she, the solitary, petted darling 
of a wealthy house, whose slightest wish 
was gratified almost as soon as formed. 
What did she want? She pondered and 
pondered and still reached the same con- 
clusion—nothing. 

A soft mist seemed to float before her 
eyes. Through it she watched the little 
white angel with its gilded wings, leaning 
far out of the flower-petals, as if from a 
window, gazing half fearfully, yet fasci- 
nated, Lulu fancied, at the yellow dragon. 
The mild rays of the lamp, as they both 
stood on the little square table in the 
corner, illuminated his small face. If he 
were more frightened he might dive un- 
der the cards which lay before him to 
hide himself. Lulu laughed softly to 
herself at the thought. 

But what was this? The dragon, un- 
coiling himself, spread his yellow wings ; 
the angel crept out of the flower and 
mounted upon his back. Lulu watched 
them as they rose higher and higher into 
the air. On and on they flew, and the 
white angel leaned forward smiling 
sweetly and dropped the sun-flower seed 
down into the heart of the children here 
and there as he sped, and straightway 
there sprang up in each some kind 
thought for his neighbor, and kind 
thoughts were everywhere followed by 
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kind deeds. Lulu watched them, won- 
dering, till it seemed asif they must have 
circled the whole earth; until at last 
they returned and hung poised over her 
as she lay, and the angel leaned forward 
and dropped the last seed into her heart. 
And Lulu stirred, rubbed her eyes, and 
looked at the table, and again the dragon 
had coiled itself about the lamp, and the 
angel had retreated to the sun-flower, and 
was watching him as of yorefrom the circle 
of its golden petals. But Lulu’s thought 
was changed. Now it was not, What do I 
want this Christmas? but, What can I do 
for others? Then she planned how she 
would make something with her very own 
hands for papa and mamma, and she re- 
membered the poor little boy who some- 
times sold matches round the corner, and 
the lame daughter of the woman who now 
and then came to work at the house. She 
would give him some of her books and 
buy him a new coat out of her abundant 
pocket-money. Thegirl should also have 
books and playthings and a warm dress, 
with something nice to eat. And Lulu 
was so busy till Christmas came, she had 
no time to think about herself. Never 
had she enjoyed a Christmas more than 
in thus trying to make others happier. 
And when her own beautiful presents 
came, she was surprised that papa and 
mamma could have thought of so many 
new and nice things for her. And on 
Christmas morning she went softly and 
kissed the little white angel, saying, 
“Thank you so much for sowing the sun- 
flower seed in my heart.” 
LEIGH NORTH. 


THE INVESTIGATION CLUB. 
No. 2. 


“ A UNTIE, don’t you think it is about 
1 time for our ‘ Investigation Club’ 
to hold another meeting?” asked Ralph, 
as we were entering the pleasant sitting- 
room one evening directly after tea. 
“ Auntie, I do hope you will say yes,” 
said Mabel, “ for it is almost a week since 
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our last meeting—when we investigated 
allspice—and I found that so interesting 
it has only made me the more eager to find 
out about the rest of the spice family. 
Do you think we could have a meeting 
to-night ?” 

“TI do not know of any reason why we 
cannot have a meeting,” I replied, “ for I 
am at leisure this evening, and the other 
members of the Club all seem to be in an 
investigating spirit.” 

“Good, goody, goodiest!” laughingly 
exclaimed Ralph. “A meeting it is! 
and a jolly evening for a meeting, too, 
’cause it is going to rain pretty soon— 
there! if it isn’t beginning to sprinkle this 
very minute. We can’t go any place, 
and no one will be likely to come here ”— 
and he glanced up at the sky as he stood 
by the window—“ for the rain is getting 
ready to come down by the pailful.” 

“It does look as though we were going 
to have a stormy evening,” I rejoined, 
“and if it is gloomy out-of-doors we must 
try to make it all the brighter and cheerier 
in the house. With bright faces, we can 
have a pleasant, sunshiny atmosphere in 
here, and keep all the storm and gloom 
outside. Now, what shall we choose for 
our subject this evening ?” 

“T would like to have cloves first, if 
the rest are willing,” Mabel replied, “for 
I feel particularly interested in them and 
anxious to learn more about them. I 
always used to think they weresuch funny 
little things, and looked so much like 
tacks.” 

“ Auntie,” said Ralph, “don’t you 
think it would be better to have the lamp 
lighted before we begin, because it is get- 
ting dark very fast, and in about five 
minutes it will look as cheerful in here as 
a ‘stack of black cats,’ unless we have a 
light to brighten us up.” 

“Yes, I think it would be as well to 
have a light. Mabel, will you please be 
so kind as to light the lamp for us?” I 
asked. 

“ And while Mabel is lighting the lamp, 
shall I draw the curtains, Auntie!’ 
Ralph inquired. : 

“No, dear,” I answered, “I would 
rather have them left open for awhile, 
then persons who are obliged to be out in 
the storm can have a bright picture—a 
glimpse of a cheery room—to lessen the 
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gloom of night and cheer them on their 
way. I know it seems more cozy to draw 
the curtains and shut ourselves in from 
the eyes of the passer-by, but at the same 
time I have always had the feeling, and 
cannot overcome it, that it is just a little 
selfish to shut in all the brightness and 
cheeriness of a pleasant home-picture, and 
not share just a little of it with those who 
have to be out on a stormy night—or a 
dark, dreary one. I think a closed or 
forsaken house is always adreary-looking 
object, but is especially so at night.” 

“Now, Auntie,” said Mabel, ‘‘the lamp 
is lighted, and I believe we are now ready 
to hear something about cloves,” and 
taking possession of a rocking-chair, she 
continued, “I’m anxious to know how 
they got such a name, for they certainly 
couldn’t get it in the same way that all- 
spice got its name.” 

“ No, they did not get the name on ac- 
count of their flavor, but their shape. Do 
you remember what you said a little 
while ago, that you thought they ‘looked 
like tacks’ ?” 

“Oh! yes,” Mabel replied; “but I 
never thought of their being named on 
account of their shape. But the word 
cloves doesn’t mean tacks, does it, 
Auntie?” 

“No, it doesn’t mean tacks,’ I an- 
swered, smilingly, “but it does mean 


‘something of a similar nature—something 


that might be called a big relative of the 
tack family, for the name really means a 
nail. 

“The cloves we buy are not seeds, 
though they contain the seed-bud, but 
are the unexpanded flower-buds of the 
caryophyllus aromaticus or clove-tree. 
The word clove is derived from the Latin 
word clavus, which means a nail, in allu- 
sion to the shape of the bud with its long 
ealyx tube and the round knob or head 
of petals at the top. The French have 
the word clou, which means a nail. And 
in Dutch, kruidnagel—the clove—is liter- 
ally herb-nail orspice-nail. It was their 
resemblance to a nail that gave them 
their name, and certainly they do look 
very much like small nails or tacks.” 

“Now, isn’t that funny!” Ralph ex- 
claimed, then laughingly added, “Say, 
Mabel, if we would go to the stores and - 
tell the merchants we wanted to buy an 
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ounce of herb-nails or spice-nails, do you 
suppose any oue would know what we 
meant ?” , 

*T am sure I don’t know,” Mabel re- 
plied, “though I think some of them 
might be sharp enough to guers what we 
meant, even though they had never heard 
the names before. But [ am sure of one 
thing, and that is, if any one had asked 
either of us such a question half an hour 
ago we would not have known what they 
meant.” 

* Oh! I tell you what I’m going to do,” 
said Kalph; “1 am going to get some fun 
, out of this by fooling some of the boys. 
ll tell them I can put a dozen nails in 
my mouth at once, chew them all up fine, 
and swallow them in less than five min- 
utes, Oh! oh!” and his eyes sparkled, 
“T can just see how the boys will roll u 
their eyes, and then they will say, ‘Oh! 
my, that’s a whopper!’ ‘ Youcan’t do it!’ 
‘I don’t believe it! and lots of such 
things. Then, after I tease them awhile, 
I will tell them I don’t mean any of the 
common iron or steel nails, but I mean 
‘herb or spice-nails, which are better 
known by the name of cloves. Then 
won't they be astonished?” and he broke 
into such a merry laugh, full of glee in 
anticipation of the way he would astonish 
the boys. 

Mabel and I joined in his merriment, 


Mabel exclaiming : “ Ralph Harris, what’ 


a boy you are. I do believe you can find 
fun in everything. But please go on, 
Auntie, and tell us more about cloves. I 
would like to know where they grow.” , 

“The Moluccas or Spice Islands,” I 
continued, “are a cluster of islands be- 
longing to Holland and are often called 
Dutch East Indies. They are situated in 
the Malay Archipelago, between Papua 
and Celebes. The chief of these islands 
are Amboyna, Banda, Ceram, Tidor, Ti- 
mor, and Ternate. 

“Amboyna has been noted for produc- 
ing the best quality and greatest quantity 
of cloves. For in the Moluccas they 
grow to perfection without any cultiva- 
tion, the native trees producing finer 
cloves than - trees which have been culti- 
vated in other eountries. Because they 
owned Amboyna, the Hollanders had the 
whole control of the clove market for a 
good many years, and they confined the 
growth and cultivation of cloves to that 
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island. Even there they would only allow 
the growing of a limited number of trees, 
rooting out and destroying all others.” 

“That is a good specimen of the self- 
ishness of people,” said Mabel. “The 
motto of the world seems to be, * Every 
oue for himself.’ ” 

“Auntie,” said Ralph, “if I wanted to 


go to Amboyna what route do you think 


would be the best ?” 

“IT would advise you to go to California 
—San Francisco would be the best sea- 
port—and there youcan get on board a 
steamship, sail across the Pacitic Ocean, 
and be landed at Amboyna, or some of 
the other large islands, should you prefer 
them. But you will not be obliged to go 
there to find cloves growing, for in these 
later years the Dutch have lost the con- 
trol of the business and cloves are now 
extensively cultivated in the West Indies 
aud many other places. 

“The clove-tree is an evergreen, with 
small, pointed leaves of a rich, glossy 
green, resembling the laurel. Grows to 
a heighth of from fifteen to thirty feet, 
producing flowers in large clusters on 
short-jointed stalks, at the extreme end of 
the limbs. Some are said to have pur- 
plish flowers, while others show the deli- 
cate coloring of a peach blossom. The 
whole tree is spicy, from the presence of 
an oil, and the stalks of the leaves are 
said to be nearly as odorous asthe flowers. 

“It requires a favorable soil and 
climate to produce the oil and other quali- 
ties peculiar to these trees, and where 
trees are cultivated and these conditions 
are lacking the cloves are inferior, having 
very little flavor. 

“When the flower-buds with their 
forming seeds are of the proper age, they 
are gathered from the trees and after dry- 
ing in the sun become the cloves of com- 
merce, such as we buy at thestores. But 
if they are not gathered at the proper 
time the seed enlarges, the bud expands, 
and much of the pungency and flavor of 
the clove is lost.” 

“ Now, who would ever imagine that 
such an insignificant-looking thing as a 
little brown clove could have such an in- 
teresting history,” observed Mabel. “Oh! 
and couldn’t they tell us some marvelous 
tales if they could only talk? My, how 
I would love to hear them, wouldn't you, 
Ralph?” 








“Yes, I would,” was the reply. “And 
I will tell you something else I would 
like, and that is to see them growing. I 
think the trees must look very pretty, 
don’t you think so, Auntie?” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ I suppose they are 
quite handsome. Captain Carnes, in 
giving a description of them, says: ‘ Asan 
ornamental tree the clove is without a 
rival. Their noble height, beautiful form, 
luxuriant foliage, and spicy fragrance 
combine to make them a thingof beauty 
and a joy forever.’”’ 

“One tree would produce quite a quan- 
tity of cloves, I should think,” said Mabel. 

“Yes, I presume it does,” I replied. 
“ And now, remembering that cloves are 
extensively grown in many other places, 
you can get just a little idea of the 
demand for them, when [ tell you that 
Amboyna alone is said to furnish up- 
ward of a million pounds in a season. So 
by that you may know what immense 
quantities of them are used every year.” 

“ Well, this is a spicy world and spicy 
people live init,” remarked Mabel. “ At 
any rate, the people ought to be spicy 
when they use.so much spice.” 

“Now [ propose that we adjourn for 
this evening,” I remarked, “aud at the 
next meeting of the Club we can take up 
the subject of pepper.” 

“ And find out,” said Ralph, “ where 
it comes from before it gets in the pepper- 
box.” 

“So we may expect a peppery, or hot 
discussion, next time,” said Mabel. 

“ Yes, a discussion of one of the burning 
questions of the day!” was my laughing 
rejoinder. 


“Pepper! pepper! who’s got the pep- 
per?” sang Ralph, as he came saunter- 
ing in the room one evening where Mabel 


‘and I were sitting. Then, with a roguish 


look but an assumed gravity of man- 
ner, he continued, “ Pepper, Auntie? 
where did you say it came from? did I 
understand you to say it grew in the 
pepper-box, or did you say they made it 
in the store?” and his bright eyes were 
fairly dancing with suppressed mirth as 
he pe Mew: at me. 

“Tam of the opinion that I did not say 
either one or the other, Ralph,” laugh- 
ingly I answered, ‘‘though if I had said 
‘they made it in the store,’ it would have 
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been very near the truth as regards some 
of the preparations sold under the name 
of pepper. For much of the ground 
pepper, such as is bought ready for tabie 
use, is composed of cheaper spices and 
sych like things, ground up. and mixed 
with the ground pepper-corns, thus adul- 
terating the pepper. This has become so 
common that it is quite hard to get pure 
pepper in a ground form unless one buys 
the whole pepper-corns and has them 
ground. So we might come very near 
the truth if we say the adulterated pepper 
doesn’t grow but is made in the shops.” 

“But why do they mix other things 
with it?” said Ralph. ‘ Is it because they 
can sell it cheaper than pure pepper? or 
do they sell adulterated pepper for less 
than they do the pure, unadulterated ar- 
ticle?” 

“Manufacturers and dealers do not 
adulterate articles so they can sell them 
cheaper (though some do sell them 
cheaper), but to enable them to make a 
greater profit on what they sell; just as 
some milkmen put water and chalk in 
their milk, not to sell it cheaper, but to 
increase the quantity, and then sell it at 
the same price as good, pure milk. 

“ But in these days it has become very 
common to adulterate all kinds of food, 
and we find sand in our sugar, peas in 


our coffee, and coloring matter in our’ 


tea, and the real truth of the matter is, 
that adulteration is common in almost 
every article of food we buy, as well as 
in many other articles of daily use in the 
household.” 

“ Well, I did not know there was quite 
so much dishonesty in the world,” said 
Mabel, “‘though I did know that a great 
deal of food was adulterated.” 

“You said pepper-corns, Auntie. | Is 
that what you call those little, round, black 
seeds—I mean ‘the kind of pepper that 
looks something like allspice?” said 
Ralph. . 

“ Yes, they are called the pepper-corns 
of the black pepper,” I replied. “And 


they are the fruit of a climbing plant of - 


the genus piper, of which there are a 
great many species. 

“ The piper nigrum, or black pepper, is 
a native of the Malay Archipelago— 
growing on the islands of Java, Borneo, 
Sumatra, Ceylon, and also in other 
Asiatic countries and Africa. Sometimes 























































































the vines are supported by poles placed 
for them, but on many of the plantations 
where they are cultivated they are 
planted by the side of straight trees, and 
trained to grow on them. 

“The leaves are of an oval shape, 
bright green in color, resembling the ivy. 
Flowers small, and of a greenish-white 
color. The berries are first green, then 
red, and finally turn black when ripe; 
they grow in clusters or bunches, like 
grapes. The vines bloom in June, and 
the berries are gathered in September.” 

“When we are at Amboyna and 
Celebes and those other islands to get 
cloves,” said Mabel, “we will be on 
the right road to find the home of the 

er.” 

¥es,” I replied, “for most all the 
islands we have mentioned belong to the 
same archipelago in the Indian Ocean. 
These islands, when grouped, are known 
by various names, being called Malay 
Archipelago, Eastern Archipelago, Indian 
Archipelago, and East Indies. 

“When you are ready to leave the 
island of Celebes, and wish to find pepper- 
vines in abundance, you can sail across 
the Sea of Celebes to Borneo, and visit 
that island, then cross the Sea of Java to 
the isle of Java, then cross the Strait of 
Sunda to Sumatra, then enter the Bay of 
Bengal or the Indian Ocean and sail to 
Ceylon. Then, if you are not satisfied 
after you have visited all those islands, 
you can journey on and visit different 

ortions of Asia, and go over to Africa, 
and find stillmore pepper. But you need 
not take such a long journey to see piper 
nigrum growing, for the vines have been 
introduced in the West Indies, and are 
cultivated there.” 

“ We have several kinds of pepper that 
grow in this country, too, don’t we, 
Auntie?” asked Ralph. ° 

“ Yes,” was my response, “there are 
quite a number of plants and some shrubs 
that are found in the hotter parts of 
America which are classed as belonging 
to the pepper family, though the name of 
pepper is applied to a variety of plants of 
different genera which are characterized 
by a hot, biting taste, resembling that of 
the pepper. This is especially true of the 
genus capsicum, for though really belong- 
ing to the solanums, this genus of plants 
is generally classed with the peppers. It 
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includes the red or Chili pepper, cherry 
pepper, Guinea pepper, Cayenne pepper, 
goat pepper, and numerous other 
species. 

‘Cayenne pepper is a native of South 
America and the West Indies, and grows 
in great abundance in many portions of 
the tropical regions. There are places in - 
South America—so explorers have told ¢ 
us—where acres of the Cayenne pepper 
plant grow in luxuriance, wild and un- 
cultivated. 

“Cayenne pepper and several varieties of 
capsicum are used extensively in medi- 
cine, both in internal and external reme- 
dies. 

“The red or Chili pepper and similar 
varieties are cultivated in our gardens, 
being used for pickles, pepper-sauce, 
Chili vinegar, and such like relishes for 
the table.” 

“There must be a good many varieties 
of pepper,” said Ralph. 

“Yes, there are. Perhaps you will be 
surprised when I tell you there are about 
six hundred known species of piperacez, 
or the pepper family,” I replied. 

“ Whew!” ejaculated Ralph, “ it makes 
me warm just to think of it. When I 
had such a hard cold last winter they 
dosed me with pepper-tea until I thought 
they would burn me alive. If there is 
anything hotter, I want it to pass me by. 
Why, Auntie, it really seemed as though 
it was trying to cremate a fellow while he 
was alive.” 

“And so you think you know how to 
appreciate pepper-tea at its full value, do 
you?” asked Mabel. 

“Or pepper cremation, as he might call 
it,” I laughingly rejoined. 

“ What kinds of pepper are considered 
most valuable in commerce?” inquired 
Mabel. 

“The black, the white, the long, and 
cubebs are considered the most important, 
though the powdered fruit of several 
varieties of capsicum are also quite 
valuable,” 

“White pepper!” exclaimed Ralph ; 
“that is something I never heard of— 
didn’t know there was such a thing in 
existence.” 

“Didn’t you. Well, the black and 
the white pepper are both the fruit of the 
same plant—piper nigrum—the difference 
being that one is blanched or hulled and 
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the other is not. The white pepper is 
just the black berries with the black hull 
or outer covering taken off.” . 

“T wonder how they get it off,” said 
Ralph. ‘‘Can you tell us how they do 
it, Auntie?” 

“The usual method—so it is said—is 
to steep or soak the berries in salt water, 
aud after they have been exposed to the 
sun for several days the black chaff is 
rubbed off with the hands. However, 
they are sometimes blanched naturally 
by letting the berries lie on the ground 
until the hull is loose.” 

“But doesn’t blanching change the 
taste of the pepper or give it a different 
flavor ?” inquired Mabel. ‘“ Though per- 
haps that is the purpose of blanching,” 
she added. 

“ Yes,” was the reply, “it makes quite 
a difference, for the pepper loses much of 
its orignal hot taste, and though some 
persons prefer it to the black, by others 
it is considered quite inferior.” 

“ What are cubebs, Auntie, and what 
are they used for?” asked Ralph. 

“Cubebs are the fruit of the genus 
piper cubeba. The cubeba officinalis and 
eubena canina furnish the cubeb fruits of 
value, being used medicinally, and con- 
sidered specially useful in treatment of 
certain diseases. The cubeba is a na- 
tive of the East Indies and portions of 
Asia and Africa, The cubebs are small, 
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spicy berries, which resemble black pep- 
er.” 

“7 And, now, what is the long pepper 

which you mentioned as an important 

variety ?” asked Mabel. 

“ Long pepper is a speciesof the genus 
chavica. The chavica Roxburghii and 
chavica officinarum furnish what is 
known in commerce under the various 
names of° piper chavica, long pepper, 
and betel pepper. It consists of the 
spikes of flowers which are gathered be- 
fore they are matured, and are then dried 
in the sun. 

“ Chavica is cultivated in India, East 
Indies, and other tropical countries ta 
furnish this article. The natives chew it, 
and are intensely fond of it, just as so 
many people in this country are fond of 
tobacco and snuff. They also use it in 
other ways, and in combination with the 
betel nut, which is the fruit of another 

lant.” 

** Well, I hadn’t any idea there was so 
much to learn about pepper,” said Mabel. 
“It spreads out and out, until it makes 
me think of a comet with its fiery train !” 

“Oh! I say, Mabel,” said Iialph, “I 
am coming to the conclusion that the 
more a fellow learns, the less he thinks he 
knows!” 

“Ralph, you are like an Irishman: 
‘Faith, an’ the more I know, the less I 
know !’” I laughingly exclaimed. 

ANNA B. QUILLIM. 





A WOMAN’S 


QUESTION. 





AST thou forgot, my dearest friend, forgot me? 
Dost thou, ’mong newer friendships, pass me by ? 
I cannot think thou wouldst from memory blot me; 
And yet, and yet, I question with a sigh : 
Hast thou forgot, my dearest friend, forgot-me? 


The world is wide—so wide and full, my dearest! 


And thou so far away. 


Oh! think not strange 


That I, still holding thy blest image nearest, 
Should question thee beyond my narrow range. 


For so, in truth, doth woman’s fate allot me, 
That still in knowing, still my heart doth ask : 
Hast thou forgot, my dearest friend, forgot me? 
And thou, in answering, sure, wilt find no task, 
If thou hast not forgot, my love, forgot me. 


GRACE ADELE PIERCE, 
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HINTS FOR ENTERTAINMENTS. 


CARNIVAL of nations is an excel- 
lent entertainment for money- 
making for charitable purposes, but it 
requires a great deal of work and time. 
it should be heid in a large hall two or 
three evenings. Facing the entry door as 
one comes in should be Iceland’s booth 
glittering with snow and ice. This booth 
should be covered with cotton wadding 
and liberally sprinkled with diamond 
dust. The Iceland queen should be dish- 
ing out generous dishes of ice-cream to the 
weary travelers from warmer climes. 

Italy comes next with her pictures of 
Italian scenes and faces and her richly 
draped walls. Italian peasants sell nuts 
and fruits, and Romeo and Juliet, in their 
gay attire, hold court. Italian musicians 
are softly playing in the distance. 

Next in view is the Swiss cottage, which 
is unique in the extreme, and has a 
thatched roof and vine-covered door, and 
is a rough and rustic structure. The 
furniture comprises old wooden chairs, 
tables, and stools of a remote period, and 
the lights are tallow candles. Fancy 
articles of wood are found there for sale. 
Goat’s milk and venison sandwiches are 
served to the hungry travelers by Swiss 
peasant girls, while staff in hand the Swiss 
mountaineers keep guard. 

Turkey, with its rich rugs, curtains, 
and divans is simply gorgeous, and the 
lord of the harem sits cross-legged on a 
divan smoking his pipe, while the ladies 
in Turkish costume are grouped around 
him in the same position. All main- 
tain a solemn silence, and no amount 
of persistent questioning can elicit more 
than a shake of the head from any of 
them. 

China, with its Chinese curiosities and 
decorations, is decidedly Chinese, and 
makes one almost think he is in that 
country. Rice and other Chinese dishes 
are served here with chop-sticks, and 
several ladies dressed in the Chinese cos- 
tume are found in this booth. 


Japan, with its umbrellas, screens, lan- 
terns, etc., is truly a prettyscene. Three 
little maids from school are to be found 
here, in their unique costumes, serving 
tea. Baskets and all sorts of Japanese 
articles are sold in this booth. 

India, with her rich and gorgeous 
shawls, crepes, and silks is a conspicuous 
booth. 

Last, but. by no means least, comes our 


‘glorious America with thestarsand stripes 


flying high above her booth. Here we 
are more at home, and find many useful 
and fancy articles for sale. 

In the rear of the hall or parlors are 
dainty tables spread with all the sub- 
stantials of a hearty supper, and all 
nationalities are ‘served here alike by 
willing and pleasant-faced waiters, wear- 
ing picturesque aprons and caps. 

A “butterfly” social or tea is one of the 
latest noveltiesin church entertainments. 
The hall or parlors where it is held should 
be profusely decorated with butterflies. 

The walls, gas jets, and, in fact, the 
whole air, should abound inthem of every 
imaginable eolor and size. They can be 
made of tissue paper. Bright-colored 
shawls should be looped up in such a way 
that they look like gorgeous butterflies. 
The supper should be similar to. that of 
any entertainment, only the decorations 
should be butterflies and the menu cards 
or souvenirs in the shape of butterflies. 
The waiters should wear butterfly aprons 
and caps, and the programme for the 
evening should be as much about butter- 
flies as possible. 

“Pansy,” “violet,” and “rosebud” 
teas are all very pretty and novel enter- 
tainments for the summer months. ‘The 
decorations should all be of the flower 
representing the tea, and bouquets, large 
and small, should be sold of that flower. 

A “tailor’s” social affords plenty of fun 
and amusement and can be made a very 
paying affair. Fancy apronsalready made, 
except hemming, are given to the gentle- 
men present to hem. Prizes are offered 
for the best a:d swiftest work done. 
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Judges are appointed to decide the con- 
test, and the whole thing is ludicrous in 
the extreme. 

An “owl” social will be something new 
and novel. The hall should be trimmed 
with owls of all sizes, white and brown. 
Large ones perched on branches are look- 
ing dowu from every imaginable place. 
Small ones greet you at the table and 
look at you out of their wise eyes. The 
souvenirs at each plate have a tiny owl 
sketched or painted on them, with an ap- 
propriate quotation below. Stuffed owls 
can be used where it is possible to get 
them, but tissue paper ones answer every 
purpose and are easily made, where one 
has a copy. Crimped white tissue paper 
isused which is faintly painted here and 
there at irregular intervals with burnt 
umber paint. They are stuffed with cot- 
ton wool. The larger ones are nine and 
tex inches in length when finished and 
the small ones six or seven inches. Black 
shoe buttons are used for eyes, which are 
placed in the centre of small pieces of 
yellow tissue paper. They are sewed on 
to small branches with black woolen 
yarn, which is used to represent their feet. 
Three are usually enough for one branch 
—two large and one small one. The 
general effect of such an entertainment is 
very pleasing and it is something entirely 
new. 

CARRIE M. ASHTON. 





VISITING WITH AUNT “ PEERY.” 


W HO is “ Aunt Peery ”? 
Everybody’s aunt, of course. 

A dear, loving, sympathizing, elderly 
widow, a good-sized chunk of a woman, 
whose brown hair is sprinkled thick with 
silver, though the light of other days still 
gleams in the wine-brown eyes, and a 
pink yet lingers on the plump, well!-filled 
out cheek of our Aunt “ Peery,” who is 
at home to “ we uns,” who often seek her 
when vexed or tired. 

We never go to her and come back 
without feeling that there is one soul in 
this busy, careless world wh does have 
time to drop us a comfurting word. 

A few mornings since, we found that 
half a dozen tired, perplexed, and busy 
women had “runin” ahead of us, and 
were, even so early in the day, cosily settled 
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around Aunt Peery in her quaint, clean 
kitchen. 

Faded and once pretty Polly Gill, held 
up her roughened hands (almost in tears). 
It isno secret, Polly’s finding kitchen- 
work so hard, and, after all, failing to 
“half way keep up things.” 

But every one knows the poor gir! has 
been at work in a store ever since she 
started in as cash-girl She has had a 
poor chance to learn “ housekeeping.” 

Her hushand’s mother was at first real 
“fretty ” with Polly, when she burned so 
many pies and wasted so much flour, and 
money isn’t plenty in that house. And 
she used to fish out from hidden corners 
the dirty dishes and clothes the young 
wife was apt to let lie around. 

But Aunt “ Peery ” told her “ we could 
not set old heads upon young shoulders,” 
and made her see that young folks and 
ever so many old ones are not Solomons 
for wisdom, and are apt to learn from the 
dear, often too eustly teacher, Experience. 

“It isa great thing, Polly,” Aunt 
Peery was saying, as we went in, “to be 
faithful in small things, though they may 
not seem to count for much. It fs not 
degrading work to louk well to the ways 
of your household. Suppose you study 
‘kitchen art’ until you get all the 
domestic machinery running so smoothy 
you will find time for other things. First, 
one keep tidy is worth many make 
tidy’s. 

“Tf a busy woman lets dust and soiled 
clothes accumulate, and sets away the 
cooking-vessels unwashed, when you want 
said articles the labor of cleansing them 
is much harder. No need to scald and 
parboil your hands in that style. 

“ For nutmeg, lemon, and other graters, 
coffee, jelly, and milk-strainers, I keep a 
whisk-broom, cleansing it in very hot 
water, in which a little baking soda has 
been dissolved. 

“ Mr. Gill is handy with tools, and has 
the long evenings to work in, and he is 
willing to do things for you, Polly. 

‘‘Suppose you induce him to make a 
kitchen catch-all for you. 

“ Lumber is cheap here, and: you can 
stain it a pretty color. 

“ Make it simply a set of shelves boxed 
at the sides and doors to keep out the 
dust. I like doors better than curtains 
or draperies. 
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“Cleanliness before fashion, in the 
kitchen. 

“If we have six shelves, pigeon-hole 
two of them, for receptacles for small 
articles and label each department 
plainly. You may hide away in this 
catch-all clean towels, dish-cloths, soap, 
starch, clothes-pins, savory dried herbs, 
spices, oatmeal, and food supplies, all such 
household stores. 

“The lower part may hold hatchets, 
hammers, can-opener, awls, gimlets, 
screw-drivers, any tovol needed in keep- 
ing house. 

“Tin boxes for keeping bread, cake, and 
canisters for tea and cotiee may be kept 
in the catch-all. ; 

“ And, Polly, the good old fashion of 
keeping on hand a fruit cake and a big 
batch of ginger or fruit jumbles is one 
that greatly helps the housekeeper out in 
a pinch. 

“There are times when you can, just as 
well as not, bake up a batch of these 
stand-bys, which improve with age, that 
will serve you in time of need. 

“If this catch-all is going to hide away 
filthy rags and soured food, it will be a 
disease-producing article instead of a 
help. 

“Save all the clean paper bags groceries 
come in, as they are nice to hold the cold 
dinner the bread winner and schovl boys 
and girls must carry. It is less work, as 
the pail will not be to clean, and the bag 
may be thrown away. 

“ And twine, wind it all, and save it, as 
it will be needed. 

“ Four those sore and stained hands, use 
a solution of camphor. Boil threeounces of 
gum camphor in one and one half pints 
distilled water, then bottle it. It may be 
used to clean the hair and teeth, and will 
soften a roughened face. 

“Keep yourself just as nice looking as 

ou can. Take care of your hands, if 
possible. While we may feel the beauti- 
ful hands are those which have grown 
brown and knotty in doing loving service 
for those who needed it, we say to every 
woman, when possible, save your hands, 
as with a whisk broom, pot scrapers, etc., 
one need not cook their hands, and wear 
finger-nails to the quick. A few drops of 
cider vinegar in the wash bow! filled with 
soft water will soften the hands.” 


Just then somebody mentioned the 
name of Miss Millicent La Trace, ou 
always well-dressed woman, though pos 
sessing small means. 

‘““ How does she contrive to look so re. 
fined and graceful, when she hasto skimp, 
as I know she must,” sighed Lorena 
Perry, almost a dowdy, though spending 
lavishly money upon her gowns, ribbons, 
etc. 

Lorena is well aware that she has no 
style, and tries in vain to buy it. 

The little woman is good natured over 
it, but her husband would like her to 
make an “appearance,” and, we think, 
often *‘ nags” her. 

“‘ Miss Millicent is wise enough to drea 
suitably. 

“Now that she is on the shady side of 
forty, and her throat is wrinkling, she 
veils it in old lace, never turning down 
her neck wear to display it, or wearing a 
dazzling white linen collar. 

“ Her neck is long and requires veiling, 
The old point which she wearsis an old heir 
loom, much mended, but she looks like a 
princess in it, fastened at the throat with 
a ruby. 

“ Her gowns are always dark shades, 
the grays, plums, browns, or greens 
Just tive years since that black wool dres 
was made.” 

“Oh! Aunt Peery, it’s justin style and 
so elegant in the fit,” interrupted Lorena. 

“Yes,” replied Aunt Peery; ‘“ Miss 
Millicent designed the long coat and 
plain skirt, and the fit is perfect. 

“ Her silk is one year older. Oh! yes, 
it isan elegant costume now. Miss La 
Trace never trims her dresses, though jet, 
crochet trimmings, brocades, and satins 
be ever so beautiful, for she knows in 4 
short time they become ‘ outré,’ and when 
ripped off leave their mark. Draperies, 
puckers, and frills look out of place upon 
our Miss Millicent, and who thinks of 
calling her old-fashioned ? 

“A dressmaker utterly refused to fita 
dress over a health-waist for a little wo 
man whocannot wear without torture stiff 
corsets. And she would have only the 
stiffest, most uncomfortable corset ever 
invented. 

“My friend borrowed one of these in- 
struments of torture to wear while th 
fitting was being done. 
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“ Afterward the dressmaker boasted 
to a friend ‘I intended to compel Mrs. 
Blank to wear a corset. I, for one, 
will not countenance those fanatics, 
who cry, “ Down with the corset!” Only 
gee What an improvement in her form 
since she has laid aside those disgusting 
waists.’ 

“ My friend gleefully laughs as she dons 
her new dress, fitting as well over her 
health-waist, saying, ‘Freedom forever 
from the corset for me, but I think every 
woman should be let wear a corset in 
peace if she likes one, and the men should 
keep gibes out of the papers about wo- 
men’s folly.’ 

“ Not long ago I met a lady whoseldom 
gets time to go out and has on hand an 
old-fashioned best dress, buying one every 
two years. 

“They are paying for a home. This 
gown was made when bustles were ‘siza- 
ble.’ 

“¢What shall I do? My-gown looks 
horrid without a bustle. They tell me 
Mrs, Cleveland doesn’t wear one and they 
are out of date. 

“<T felt miserable down-town without 
one, knowing my dress sagged in the 
back.’ 

“‘* Nora wouldn’t be seen in hers now,’ 
said another friend. 

“* Ladies,’ ventured a business woman, 
‘I have just returned from New York 
city, where I went to buy my fall goods. 
I used my eyes while there. I saw bustles, 
and ladies without bustles. Some of them 
wore diminutive ones. To wearor not to 
wear a bustle seems to be a question not 
easily settled. Hadn’t we plain women 
who have for best a plain dark gown 
better consult our own figure?’ 

“The slim and attenuated, hollow- 
backed need a little bustle. Suppose we 
consult common sense and our own needs, 
As when pullbacks and few skirts were 
the rage the gaunt and very plump wo- 
men often made cartoons of themselves 
by following the unbecoming fashion to 
the letter. 

“America’s women should be indepen- 
dent enough to dress becomingly instead 
of following blindly the fashion, acknowl- 
edging no leader but choosing the most 
available and fur themselves.” 

ELLA GUERNSEY. 
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THE MORTIMER PEW. 


OR some time it had been Mrs. Mor- 

timer’s ambition to own a pew in a 

tashionable church—of all her many am- 
bitions the most earnest and abiding. 

It had always been a maxim of hers 
that any object upon which one bent their 
energies was sure to be attained, and she 
was quite sure that in the near future she 
would see her husband and herself in a 
pew of their own and not dependent 


_ upon chance or the caprice of an usher 


fur an eligible place upon Sundays. 

“T hope by this time to-morrow we 
will be owners of that elegant pew and 
not under obligations to anybody,” re- 
marked she to Mr. Mortimer that long- 
looked for Saturday morning upon which 
the seats were to be disposed of. ‘The 
Cassadys have their eyes upon it—so one 
of the ushers informed me—so I am 
going early, and shall do my best to se- 
cure it.” 

“Why are you so anxious to obtain 
that particular place?” questioned Mr. 
Mortimer, to whom her remark was ad- 
dressed. “I should think that if one 
attended church for the sake of the ser- 
mon any place within hearing distance 


would be as desirable as another.” 


“That is all that you men know about 
it,” replied his wife, with a touch of im- 
patience in her voice. ‘“ We have waited 
too long for the opportunity to own a pew 
in that church to be satisfied with any- 
thing.” 

“ But you certainly have a reason for 
wishing that particular place ?” persisted 
Mr. Mortimer. 

“Well, I will tell you, if you must 
know. It is between the pews of the 
MceAllisters and the Beauforts—the most 
wealthy and fashionable people in the 
congregation—and it will give us prestige 
that nothing else can confer to have place 
there. Iam so delighted that the sale 
happens to-day, for we will have a pew 
just in time for Miss Westervelt. I have 
been more eager than ever to have that 
pew since receiving sister Clara’s letter 
saying that Miss Westervelt would visit 
our city next week, and at the same time 
gave me the hint that it would be of ad- 
vantage to us to have the honor of enter- 
taining her. She has just returned from 
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Italy, and everybody is paying her great 
attention since crowned heads have re- 
cognized her as a great artist. She and 
sister Clara were friends beforeshe became 
famous, and I will try my*best to do our- 
selves as well as Clara credit by making 
the visit as charming as possible.” 

Mr. Mortimer was equally pleased at 
the prospect of this visit. He was an 
amateur in the art which had given Miss 
Westervelt celebrity, and he looked for- 
ward to an acquaintance with her as a 
source of improvement as well as pleasure. 
He, moreover, was not oblivious of the 
fact that an honor would be conferred 
upon them by entertaining one so well 
and favorably known. 

“ 1 know the McAllisters will be green 
with envy when they see her in our pew 
and hear that sheis staying with us,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Mortimer, with a reflective 
smile over her coming triumph. “They 
are always so eager to entertain 
eelebrities, and J will let them see that 
they need not expect to have a monopoly 
of that desirable gratification. We must 
have a reception for Miss Westervelt, and 
will invite the McAllisters, of course. It 
has been a long struggle for us to get into 
society, and I am determined to let no 
opportunity slip that would aid us in 
reaching the top wave.” 

By this time breakfast was announced, 
and, in the finest spirits possible, Mrs. 
Mortimer took her place by the coffee- 
urn, her husband having given her full 
permission to outbid the Cassadys. 

Fortune smiled upon Mrs. Mortimer’s 
undertaking. Mrs. Cassady was ill that 
morning with sick headache, and could 
not be on hand; and Mrs. Mortimer sat 
down to one o’clock luncheon the happy 
possessor of the coveted pew. 

The next morning was bright and lovely, 
and arrayed in s handsome new cos- 
tume, Mrs. Mortimer looked very elegant 
indeed. 

“There is one thought that has been 
troubling me all the morning,” said she, as 
she set out with Mr. Mortimer for church. 
“That pew has, for some time, been given 
to strangers, and, knowing our family to 
be small, I fear the usher will continue to 
conduct strangers to it. I shall take 
opportunity, to-day, to tell him that I 
wish no one invited into it next Sabbath, 
as I expect a visitor, and if he judges by 
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my manner that I would prefer him to 
remember it each and every Sabbath s0 
much the better.” 

“ But is that not rather uncharitable?” 
suggested Mr. Mortimer. “1 am nota 
church member, but my conscience would 
not let me refuse to give place to a fellow. 
worshiper.”’ 

“Well, let the fellow-worshipers stay 
away unless they are willing to pay for a 
pew, as we have to do,” retorted Mrs, 
Mortimer, with spirit. “It is too annoy- 
ing to give a large price for a pew and 
then have it taken up Sunday after 
Sunday with people we know nothing 
about, and in whom we can have no in- 
terest.” 

“It appears to me that I have heard 
something about entertaining angels un- 
awares,”. remarked Mr. Mortimer, reflec- 
tively, as they came in sight of the church, 

“Yes, I suppose you have, and J know 
exactly how it is going to be,” said Mrs, 
Mortimer, as angry tears fiiled her eyes, 
“The usher will show strangers to our 
pew, knowing that only you and I occupy 
it, in a crowded church where it is almost 
impossible to secure a seat of any kind; 
and you will rise and let them pass in, 
and | shall have to sit next to nobodies 
that I would not notice, and everybody 
will think they are relatives or visitors. 
It is always the way with every pleasure 
I have ; something comes in to destroy it 
all.” 

“Oh! well, there is no use to borrow 
trouble,” said Mr. Mortimer, soothingly; 
“no doubt you will find the pew empty.” 

The usher stepped forward upon their 
entrance, as was his custom, to conduct 
them to a seat; but with a wave of her 
hand, indicative of the fact that she knew 
where she was going, and could hence- 
forth dispense with his services, Mrs, 
Mortimer advanced with becoming dignity 
up the long aisle with Mr. Mortimer at her 
side. 

That gentleman had proved to be a 
false prophet, for there was undoubtedly 
occupants in the pew—a plainly dressed 
lady, accompanied by a small boy with 
coal-black hair and eyes and a foreign 
cast of countenance, and both as appar- 
ently unconcerned as though they had been 
owners of the pew for years. 

Mr. Mortimer stood aside to allow his 
wife to enter, which she did with due de- 
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liberation, after having given a prolonged 
stare at the intruders. 

A pained flush rose to the refined face 
of the lady, and she partly arose as 
though about to vacate the pew, but ap- 
parently thinking better of it sank back 
in her place. 

“The lady does not want us here, 
mamma,” whispered the boy ; “ let us go 
out.” 

A gentle pressure of the hand quieted 
him, and the flush which had arisen to 
his swarthy face subsided, although he 
now and then gave a glance to the an- 
noyed and preoccupied face of Mrs. 
Mortimer. 

The excellent sermon that day was 
wholly lost upon Mrs. Mortimer, her 
thoughts being divided between forbod- 
ings of future mortifications in having 
nobodies in her pew and plans for enter- 
taining the coming visitor. She mentally 
selected her guests for the intended re- 
ception, and Mr. and Mrs. McAllister— 
sitting in the pew before her in blissful 
unconsciousness of the honor in store for 
them—headed the list. 

Assoon a3 service was over Mrs. Mor- 
timer, without glancing at the lady and 
her little boy, turned abruptly and left 
the pew in search of the usher, to whom 
she gave her commands for the following 
Sabbath, and which he promised to re- 
member. 

“Tam sorry you were not cordial to 
the strangers in our pew,” said Mr. Mor- 
timer, after they had walked some dis- 
tance in silence. 

“Tt served them exactly right,” replied 
his wife, severely ; “they had no more 
excuse for walking in and taking the best 
place in our pew than for coming without 
an invitation to our house and claiming 
the best place at our table.” 

“ You are angry, or you certainly could 
not express yourself so,” said Mr. Mor- 
timer, in surprise. “I cannot see how a 
person professing Christianity can speak 
and act in that manner. No wonder that 
people are driven from church doors, 
when not a smile or glance of recognition 
greets their entrance. I fear that little 
boy will never forget your manner, and 
it may have an influence upon him 
through life.” 

“T hove it may; and influence him to 
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buy a pew of his own or else be satisfied 
with a back seat,” replied his wife, angrily, 
as they reached their own door, and she 
swept hastily up to her room to remove 
her wraps. 

It cannot be said that the lovely Sab- 
bath day was a serene and happy one for 
Mrs. Mortimer, but she found ample 
compensation for its discomforts when the 
next morning she received a letter from 
her sister Clara in New York, saying that 
Miss Westervelt would be in the city the 
following day and would be pleased to 
receive a call from Mrs. Mortimer. 

Sweet and amiable in manner, graceful 
in appearance, and tastefully dressed for 
the occasion, Mrs. Mortimer waited, the 
next afternoon,intheelegant parlor of the 
fashionable hotel, where Miss Westervelt 
was stopping, her eyes turning instinct- 
ively toward the entrance, when the 
rustle of garments or footsteps gave token 
of an arrival in response to her card. 

At length she heard a sweet and cul- 
tured voice chatting pleasantly with 
some one, and to her overwhelming sur- 
prise and mortification, the lady whe had 
occupied her pew the Sabbath before 
entered, holding by the hand the little 
foreign-looking boy, and introduced her- 
self as Miss Westervelt. 

“TI recognized you the moment you 
entered your pew on Sunday by your re- 
semblance to your sister Clara,” said 
Miss Westervelt, coloring slightly, “and 
was very sorry, indeed, that I had re- 
quested the usher to show me to your pew 
when I saw the inconvenience to which I 
had subjected you.” 

“Sister Clara wrote me that you did 
not expect to leave New York until 
yesterday,” stammered Mrs. Mortimer, 
her face scarlet at the remembrance of 
Sunday’s experience. 

“T had no opportunity totell her of my 
change of plan,” replied Miss Westervelt, 
“for it was very unexpected to myself. 
While abroad, a dear Italian friend of 
mine was in very frail health, and being 
a widow, and having no relatives to whom 
she was willing to intrust her only child, 
she begged me to take him as my own in 
case of her death. I promised, and on 
Friday the steamer brought this little 
boy, his mother having died several weeks 
ago. I wish to place him in a school in 
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this city which commenced yesterday ; so 
left New York on Saturday, several days 
before I intended.” 

Mrs. Mortimer was absolutely speech- 
less for a time after Miss Westervelt ceased 
speaking, her mind so bewildered by the 
turn affairs had taken that she was 
scarcely competent to frame a remark. 

“T have expected you to make our 
house your home while in the city,” said 
she, at length. “I hope you will give me 
that great pleasure.” 

‘Thank you. No doubt you would 
make my visit charming, but after you 
left your pewon Sabbath, Mrs. McAllister, 
knowing that I was a-stranger in the 
church, turned to give me a cordial and 
heartfelt welcome, and our surprise and 
pleasure was mutual when we found that 
we were old friends, not having met since 
we leftschool. She is tosend her carriage 
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this afternoon for Ricardo and myself, and 
I am to remain with her while in the city, 
and Ricardo—whom I have adopted as 
my son—is to pass all his out-of-school 
hours with me.” 

And so the pretty air-castle which Mrs, 
Mortimer had builded with so much pride 
had tumbled down and almost buried her 
in its ruins. She went home a sadder 
and a wiser woman, and could not even 
go to Mr. Mortimer for comfort. 

But the seed sown so inauspiciously 
was not lost, but bore good fruit. She 
then and there resolved to henceforth 
give a cordial welcome to any stranger 
who drifted into the Mortimer pew, and 
at her husband’s suggestion she evinced 
her hearty repentance by requesting the 
usher to consider their pew always at the 
service of any worshiper for whom he 


wished to find place. 
MARY E. IRELAND, 





THE HOUSEKEEPER’S SONG. 


T is sweep, sweep, sweep, 
Though you’ve done it an hour 
before; 
And it’s scrub, scrub, scrub, 
Table and chair and floor. 
And you needn’t be weary a bit 
To find your labor in vain ; 
Do it as well as you can to-day, 
You can do it to-morrow again. 


It is cook, cook, cook, 
There's meat and there’s bread to bake ; 
It is cook, cook, cook, 
There’s pudding and pie to make. 
The buttons are always dropping, 
The stockings are ever to mend, 
The men in the field to look after, 
The children to wash and to tend. 


It is fight, fight, fight, 

For a man in the tug of life ; 
Andit’s fight, fight, fight, 

For a clean and tidy wife. 

A man can plant an acre of land, 
And gather the golden wheat, 
Aad get the price in his open hand, 
And the price of labor is sweet. 


But work, work, work, 
Is ever a woman’s lot; 
It is work, work, work, 
If the weather be cold or hot. 
And this is the worst of the trouble, 
She hasn’t a shilling of gain, 
And, though she may scrub and clean to 
day, 
She ei to it to-morrow again! 


O wife, wife, wife! 
Don’t worry and fret aiid pout ; 

O wife, wife, wife! 
You are cross to-day, no doubt ; 

For you know very well your labor 
Isn’t done for a shilling or two ; 

Just think how happy you make us all— 
Of the love we give to you! 


O wife, wife, wife ! ; 
If you could not cook and clean, 
O wife, wife, wife ! 
What sorrow it all would mean ! 
To toil for love is better than gold, 
And the way we differ is clear— 
The work you do is done by the day, 
And mine is done by the year! 
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“OUR TRAVELED HOUSEKEEPER.” 
IIT. 


“When good King Arthur ruled the land 

He was a goodly king, 

He stole three pecks of barley meal 
To make a bag pud-ding. 

A bag pud-ding the King did make 
And stuffed it well with plums, 

And in it put three chunks of fat 
As big as my two thumbs.” 


BELIEVE this is the first recipe for 
| a pudding that I ever learned. When 
I was a child [ used to repeat this jingle 
and tried to imagine how this mammoth 
pud-ding would look and taste, made of 
three pecks of barley meal, and in a bag. 
The plums I thought would be an ad- 
vantage, especially since it was “stuffed 
well” with them, but the “three chunks 
of fat” seemed like quite an objection. 
I did not like fat, and considered it in- 
consistent with a toothsome pudding. 

I have never tried King Arthur’s re- 
cipe, but the old nursery rhyme often 
comes to mind as I am preparing dessert 
for dinner, and now, as then, the fat seems 
an objection. That is why I avoid pies. 

Nobody likes tough pie-crust; and 
when it is rich and flaky, there is, in my 
opinion, altogether too much fat for 
health’s sake. 

And then it always seems a pity to me 
to make good, wholesome, delicious fruit 
in'o unwholesome pies, when it would 
suve somuch time and labor and dyspep- 
sia to serve the fruit fresh. 

John agrees with me in this matter ; the 
children are fond of fresh fruits and the 
various puddings that I make; so it has 
become a part of the culinary law of our 
househuld that pies are to be considered 
as strangers, to be entertained occasion- 
ally, but not to have o regular place at 
our table. 

Siuce we have so many puddings, I 
like to have a variety; that is why I 
kept my pencil ever on the alert dusing 
my visit to note down all the recipes of 
puddings I found that were new and good. 

Recipes for tapioca pudding are 


common, and I have several, but here is 
one I got from Aunt Emma which I think 
is the best of all. She called it cream 
tapioca pudding: 

Soak three tablespoonfuls of tapioca in 
water over night. Put it ina quart of 
boiling milk, and cook half an hour. 
Beat yelks of four eggs with one cup of 
sugar, add three tablespoonfuls of pre- 
pared cocoanut, stir in, and boil one 
minute longer. Pour into a pudding- 
dish. Beat the whites of the eggs to a 
stiff froth, with three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, and pour over the top. Sprinkle 
cocoanut over all, set in the oven and 
brown. 

We are all very fond of chocolate, and 
I obtained two recipes for chocolate-pud- 
ding which we like very much. 

The ingredients of the first are one 
quart of milk, four tablespoonfuls corn- 
starch, four tablespoonfuls grated choco- 
late, two tablespoonfuls boiling water, 
two eggs, and one teaspoonful salt. Re- 
serve a cupful of the milk and put the re- 
mainder on to boil. Put water, sugar, 
and chocolate in a saucepan and stir over 
a hot fire for a minute, when the mixture 
should become smooth and glossy; then 
stir itinto the boiliog milk. Mix the 
corn-starch in the cold milk, add .beaten 
eggs and salt, stir this into the boiling 
milk, beating well for about three minutes, 
Turn into a mold that has been dipped in 
cold water, and let it stand fifteen minutes. 
Serve with whipped cream, sugar and 
cream, or vanilla sauce. 

This pudding is also very good cold, 
and when there is any left over it does 
nicely the second day. 

The other recipe is not quite so dainty, 
but is more economical, since it uses up 
stale bread-crumbs and requires no cream. ° 
It is as follows: One quart of milk, twelve 
tablespoonfuls of bread-crumbs, eight 
tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate, yelks 
of four eggs. Put the milk and bread- 
crumbs over the fire and let boil slowly. 

Beat the yelks and chocolate and two- 
thirds of a cup of sugar, and stir into the 
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milk. Add one tablespoonful of corn- 
starch, and let the whole boil. 

Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff 
froth, add a little sugar, put on the top 
of the pudding, and let it brown in the 
oven. 

Among the custard-like puddings we 
like Aunt Mary’s “kiss pudding.” 

Take one quart of milk, three table- 
spoonfuls corn-starch, one cup of sugar, 
yelks of five eggs, a little salt, and flavor. 

Boil the milk and stir in the starch wet 
with cold milk, add the sugar and eggs 
after beating; let boil a few minutes. 
Make a frosting of the whites with a little 
more sugar, and brown in the oven. 

Cousin Mary gave me a recipe fora 
sort of boiled custard which she called 
“rock work.” Jennie is especially 
pleased when I make this, because she 
thinks it looks so pretty. It is to be 
eaten cold, and makes a very nice supper 
dish. The materials are one quart of 
milk, six eggs, one cup of sugar, and 
vanilla flavoring. Sweeten the milk 
slightly, and set over the fire in a rather 
wide-mouthed saucepan. Beat the whites 
of the eggs to a very stiff froth, with a 
tablespoonful or two of sugar. When 
the milk boils, put in the froth a table- 
spoonful at a time, turning each little 
heap as it is cooked on the lower side. 
Take out the cooked froth carefully with 
a skimmer and lay on asieve. Whenall 
are done set in a cvol place while you 
make a custard of the yelks beaten up 
with the sugar, and the boiling milk 
poured on them. Set over the fire and 
stir until it begins to thicken, and pour 
out to cool. When cool, flavor, fill a 
glass bowl with the custard, and pile the 
“rock ” on the surface. 

Care should be taken not to cook 
the custard too much, as then it will be 
stringy. 

If any one cares to put such good fruit 
as oranges into a pudding, or wishes to 
use them for dessert when she hasn’t 

_ quite enough to go around, here is a good 
way. 

Peel and slice six oranges, take out the 
seeds, and pour over them one coffee-cup 
sugar. Boil one pint of milk, add yelks 

of four eggs, one tablespoonful corn- 
starch, and one-half a cup of sugar, 
and pour over the fruit. Beat the 
whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, add two 
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tablespoonfuls pulverized sugar, pour 
over the pudding, and brown in the oven, 

I have two recipes fur steamed pud- 
dings which we enjoy very much. One 
is “ Cousin Getty’s black pudding.” 

One cup molasses, one cup warm water, 
one-half cup raisins, one and two-thirds 
cups flour, one teaspoonful each of sale- 
ratus, cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, allspice, 
and baking-powder, and a little salt, 
Steam two hours. I sometimes serve it 
with the following egg-sauce: Oue cup 
sugar, two eggs, butter size of an egy. 
Beat very light and add one-half cup 
boiling water. I do not prefer this sauce 
to cream, but use it sometimes when I do 
not have cream. 

I think we all like Graham pudding 
the best of my steamed puddings, I take 
one cup molasses, one cup raisins, one cup 
sweet milk, two and one-half cups Gra- 
ham flour, one egg, one and one-half tea- 
spoonful soda, and one teaspoonful salt. 
Steam three hours. This is delicious with 
whipped cream. 

In giving our favorite puddings, I must 
not forget to mention Aunt Laura’s 
Congress pudding. It is so simple and 
wholesome, and yet so good. John 
laughed at the name when I first: told 
him, and said nothing short of a Senator- 
ial or Supreme Court pudding would do 
for him; but after he had tried ithe was 
quite euntented with Congress pudding. 

The recipe is: four large tablespoonfuls 
of corn-meal, one quart sweet milk, three 
eggs well beaten, butter size of a hickory- 
nut, and a little salt. Scald half the 
milk with the meal, add the other ingre- 
dients, and bake in buttered dish three- 
fourths of an hour. Serve with cream 
and sugar. 

Somewhat similar to this, with flour in 
place of the corn-meal, is what Aunt 
Sarah calls custard pudding. 

It is: four eggs, four level tablespoon- 
fuls flour, beaten with the eggs, and milk 
sufficient to fill a common pie-tin. Serve 
with a hard sauce of butter and sugar, 
and any flavor desired. 

A good way to use up a part of a can 
of fruit that may be left, I have found, 
isin Aunt Carrie’s fruit-puffs. I make 
a batter of a pint of flour, two teaspoon- 
fuls baking-powder, and one-half tea- 
spoonful salt. Sift all together, then stir 
in sweet milk till a stiff batter is formed. 
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Put a tablespoonful of batter each into 
teacups till half the batter is used, then 
place on it a spoonful of any kind of 
canned fruit or preserves, or even stewed 
apples are good, without the juice. Put 
a spoonful of batter on top of the fruit 
in each cup, set the cups in a steamer, and 
steam two hours. 1 make a sauce by 
stirring to a cream one-half cup of sugar 
and three tablespoontuls batter, then ad- 
ding the fruit-juice and a little grated 
putmeg. 

Nearly every cook-book has a recipe 
for suet pudding, but I prefer to use 
Aunt Sarah’s, which I have tried and 
proved. One very good thing about itis 
the fact that it will keep so long. It is 
nice to have it on hand for unexpected 
company. The recipe is as follows: One 
cup of raisins chopped, one cup suet, one 
cup milk (sweet or sour), one cup molas- 
ses, three and one-half cups flour, and 
two teaspoonfuls soda. Steam three 
hours, and serve with lemon sauce. This 
I make of one-half cup of water—heat 
and stiffen with a little corn-starch—one 
cup sugar, butter size of a walnut, and 
the grated rind end juice of one lemon. 

Then [ make brown betty, which is so 
cheap and simple and easy to make. I 
take one cup of bread-crumbs, two of 
chopped sour apples, one-half cup of 
sugar, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, and 
two tablespoonfuls of butter cut into 
small bits. I butter a deep dish and put 
a layer of chopped apples at the bottom, 
sprinkle with sugar, and add a part of 
the butter and cinnamon. I proceed in 
this way until the dish is full, having a 
layer of crumbs on the top ; cover closely 
and steam three-quarters of an hour in a 
moderate oven ; then uncover and brown 
quickly, and serve with sugar and cream. 
Some might prefer Aunt Sarah’s way of 
using the crumbs. She puts the bits of 
bread in the oven as she has them left, 
dries them thoroughly, pounds them very 
fine, and puts them into a bag ready for 
use. Then, after putting in the alternate 
layers of apple and bread-crumbs, she 
moistens it all with a little hot water, run- 
ning a knife down into the pudding to 
let the water permeate all parts. 

So I might continue quoting pudding 
recipes from my book of York State Re- 
cipes, which I prize more highly every 
day. Itis of far more value to me than 
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any cuok-book I could buy, for there I 
would find so many recipes and all of 
them to be tried and proved, while these 
are from the best selections of numerous 
good cooks and all of them sure. 

My taste for puddings is highly grati- 
fied by the long list of recipes 1 obtained 
in this line, and I have no envy for King, 
Arthur with his bag pud-ding of stolen; 
barley meal. 

I will close with one more recipe, that 
of Spanish cream. It makes a delicious 
supper dish besides making a good dessert 
for dinner. 

Take one pint of milk, one-third of a 
box of gelatine, placed over a kettle of 
boiling water, add yelks of three eggs, 
well beaten, with five tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and a pinch of salt. 

When it thickens take from the fire 
and stir in the whites of the eggs beaten 
stiff. Stir thoroughly; flavor with va- 
nilla, and pour into a mold. 

HATTIE MARLEY. 


GOING TO HOUSEKEEPING. 


“7 CAN’T stand this sort of thing any 

longer!” muttered Jack, savagely, as 
he swallowed the last piece of tough, 
tasteless beefsteak that formed a part of 
our every-day bill of fare at Mrs. Judson’s 
boarding-house. 

“You will surely attract attention, 
Jack. Do keep your opinion to yourself 
until weare in our ownroom,” I whispered, 
pleadingly. 

“ The lion is aroused at last,” quoted 
Jack, in a low, tragic tone. “Really, 
Belle,” he said, after we had left the 
dining-room, “the fare in this establish- 
ment is simply abominable. I have 
fully made up my mind to go to house- 
keeping.” 

Instead of going to housekeeping im- 
mediately after we were married, we con- 
cluded to board until we had saved 
enough to furnish a house. Vain hope! © 
At the expiration of two years we had 
neither money nor furniture. Jack’slugu- 
brious visage and dyspeptic pains were 
becoming chronic. A home and well- 
cooked food seemed to be the only 
remedy, 

One evening about a week after Jack 
declared war against boarding-house fare 
he came rushing into our room in a state 
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of great excitement. Handing me a 
folded document, he settled himself com- 
fortably in his easy chair and waited to 
hear what [ had to say. The “docu- 
ment” proved to be the lease of a house, 
duly signed. 

“You surely have gone crazy, Jack! 
How are we going to furnish the house ?” 
I asked, in consternation. 

“Oh! there will be no difficulty about 
furnishing the house; it is very small,” 
said Jack, complacently. “You have 
been making a lot of fancy things, lately, 
and we have the bed-room set, and— 
and—” Jack paused and looked around 
as though he fully expected to find suf- 
ficient material to furnish a house. 

“ Yes, we have the fancy articles, and 
the bed-room furniture, and it is all we 
have. We might divide the latter into 
sections and furnish the parlor, dining- 
room, and kitchen,” I said, grimly. 

“We'll get along somehow, and we can 
fix things gradually,” said Jack, cheer- 
fully. 

“Tt is sure to be ‘ somehow,’’’ I replied, 
impatiently, Then I broke down com- 
pletely and cried until my nose resembled 
a full-blown peony. For the first time I 
realized that boarding-house life had made 
me miserably helpless: 

“Come, little woman,” said Jack, con- 
solingly, “ you were always asensible girl 
—in fact, that was the quality I admired 
when [ fell in love with you—I’ll help 


you all Ican,and— That pain in my 
side again!” he exclaimed, groaning dis- 
mally. 


“How selfish I am,” I thought, con- 
tritely. “ Jack does look paler. He might 
die, and then—” 

The thought was appalling, but it in- 
spired me with a resolve to overcome 
every obstacle, even though it appeared 
insurmountable. 

Jack’s firm belief in my ability to cope 
with every difficulty was exceedingly 
gratifying, and ere we had finished dis- 
cussing the matter I was surprised to find 
myself becoming quite enthusiastic on the 
subject of going to housekeeping. 

“Our house’’ proved to be a tiny, six- 
roomed cottage, with a wide veranda ex- 
tending along the front and side. A for- 
mer tenant had planted vines which were 
already well covered with bright green 
foliage. The exterior of the house looked 


very inviting, but my heart almost failed 
me as I crossed the threshold. My pretty 
bed-room furniture was not yet in pusition 
— everything looked so bare and uninvit- 
ing. But when the following morning 
dawned and bright rays of sunshine 
came creeping through daors and windows 
a new spirit seemed born within me, and 
I straightway commenced to form plans 
for beautifying my home. As I expected 
to do my own work, I made my kitchen 
one of the coziest nooks in the house, 
Cheap scrim made very pretty sash cur- 
tains fur the windows. Two breadths of 
searlet chintz gathered in a frill at the 
top of the sash and tied back at each 
side of the windows made an effective 
finish. Wall-pockets made of chintz 
hung in various places; they would be so 
convenient for holding the odds aud ends 
that accumulate. A big store-box with a 
movable curtain in front served as a 
table and closet combined. Two wooden 
chairs, a rocker padded and covered with 
chintz, and several pieces of bright-col- 
ored carpet placed here and there upon 
the painted floor finished the furnishing 
of the kitchep. Jack painted all the 
floors. He gave up smoking, and with 
the money thus saved bought rugs and 
neat dining-room furniture. I made it a 
rule to invest twenty-five cents every 
week in necessary kitchen-utensils and 
pretty table-ware. 

Sometimes I would wait two weeks, 
then buy a better article. Jack made 
frames for chairs out of boxes and barrels. 
I saved the money that I had formeriy 
spent in car-fare, lunches, candy, etc., aud 
at the end of six months I was able to 
buy material to cover the frames that 
Jack had fashioned. At the end of the 
first year the interior of the little cottage 
was completely transformed ; but, best of 
all, Jack’s cheeks had became round. and 
rosy, and the dismal groans of the dys- 
peptic were never heard in our domicile. 
Later on, when Jack’s salary was raised 
to two thousand a year, we did not move 
into a larger house and increase our ex- 
penses, but remained in the little cottage 
until we had saved enough to build a cozy 
home of our own, and now, even though 
Jack has been taken into partnership and 
can give his check fer any amount he 
chooses, he still gazes longingly at the 
little cottage—which is but a stone’s 
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throw from our new home—and declares 
that his whole life would’ have been a 
failure if we had never “ gone to house- 
keeping.” 

M. A. THURSTON. 


_—— 


A MODEL KITCHEN TABLE. 


ACH labor-saving machine and every 

‘4 convenience whereby the daily rou- 

tine of housework can be accomplished 

more easily and quickly, may be reckoned 

by the busy worker as an extra hand 
brought to lighten her labors. 














In addition to considerations of helpful- 
ness, it is also desirable in these days of 
“flats”? and houses elosely sandwiched in 
cities to provide not only convenient but 
compact apparatus. Thus, articles that 
might otherwise be scattered about, occu- 
pying space and causing many an unne- 
cessary step, may be gathered and classi- 
fied, so to speak, and assigned places 
where they will be near by and ready for 
work when work is to be done. 

In parts of the house outside of the 


kitchen the advisability of this is recog- 
nized. In nearly every house there may 
be found a stand, or desk, suitably 
equipped with writing materials, a basket 
provided with all the implements for sew- 
ing, and toilet stands laden with toilet 
accessories ; but in the kitchen, the “pulse 
of the home”—the domestic engine- 
room—there is too often a lamentable lack 
of forethought in not placing articles 
where they will be handy when wanted. 
Trips to the pantry for molding board 
and pin, mixing spoons, egg-beater, 
knives, etc., with journeys after ingre- 
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dients and cook-books, make the getting 
ready a serious part of the task and a 
consumer of time. 

Such useless trips some one has aptly 
called “The little foxes that steal time,” 
and it isin the hope of killing some of 
these that a compact kitchen table is 
offered for the consideration of home 
workers. 

The top is of hard wood, not unlike 
other tables, and affords ful] scope for 
operations. On the back hang various 
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cooking utensils—knives, forks, spoons, 
ete. If desired, others can besubstituted 
for those shown in the illustration, and by 
a minute’s work with chisel or drill the 
openings in the little shelves can be made 
to accommodate themselves to any pecu- 
liarity of handle, blade, or bowl. The 
swinging hook, or crane, from which the 
spring balance depends may be turned 
back, as may also the one supporting the 
ogg and the cranes that are turned 
ack in the illustration may be turned out 
and made to hold the pudding bag, or the 
strainers through which one is pouring 
soups, jellies, lemonade, or any of the 
numerous viands that are served clear. 

The large, double crane, with perco- 
lator attached, is for heavier bodies and 
those that must be left to drain thoroughly. 
The bag of cottage cheese, cooked meat 
from which the juice must drain for 
“ stock,” and clear jellies, that cannot be 
hurried by the squeezing processes, may 
be all humored according to their several 
necessities without recourse to the old ex- 
pedients of hanging them in bags by 
strings from gas brackets or nails driven 
in the woodwork. 

The table drawers may contain soaps— 
silver, sand, common, and hand—small 
scouring brushes, clean dish-cloths, cook- 
ing cutlery, larding needles, skewers, a 
glass thermometer, biscuit cutter, and any 
other helps the housewife may have chosen 
for her favorite use. The long open shelf 
is for the molding board, and the shelves 
beneath it are for cabbage-cutter and 
scouring-board. The square opening 
shelters the rolling-pin. In the construc- 
tion of such a tuble more drawers might, 
of course, be added, and if desired an ex- 
tra shelf fastened underneath on which 
to run skirt and bosom boards. 

Perhaps most appreciated of all will be 
the little cabinet just over the centre of 
the table. It contains various notes on 
cookery and the family supply of recipe 
books. When the door swings open there 
is disclosed on the inside of it a small 
rack on which to rest the particular re- 
cipe book from which one is reading. 
With the book open at the right place 
and fastened in the rack before operations 
are begun there need be no opportunity 
for a “little fox ” to steal time while one 
is washing: hands in order to be able to 
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turn the leaf that persistently refuses to 
stay turned. 

If the provision pantry is light and 
large enough to accommodate such a table 
as described, then one may be able to ap- 
sy ype unto the acme of handiness; 

ut if, as is generally the case, the mixing, 
rolling, and stirring must be'done on the 
table in the kitchen, where the tempera- 
ture forbids the keeping of supplies, the 
tools for work may at least be kept in 
close proximity to the scene of action. 


MATTIE’S THREE BEEF-STEAK 
DINNERS. 
A DIFFERENCE IN COOKING AND A D'FFERENCE 
IN HUSBANDS. 


ATTIE and I have been friends the 

most intimate ever since we used 

to play paper dolls together Saturday 

afternoons, and keep up a pleasant sort of 

rivalry in the spelling class in Miss 
Briggs’s little school across the way. 

It was natural, therefore, that when 
after twenty odd years of single blessed- 
ness she decided to become Mrs. Stevens, 
I should be almost as much interested in 
the affair as though it were my own, and 
it is quite as natural now, I suppose, that 
I should be equally interested in Mattie’s 
housekeeping. It has occurred to me 
more than once that some of her experi- 
ences would not only amuse but perhaps 
help some other young wife over the 
stormy path of household economy. 

To begin with, I must tell you that 
Mattie and John married for love in the 
regular old-fashioned way, and did not 
seem to care a pin for the fact that it was, 
without exception, the worst business year 
that John’s firm had ever known, and 
worse still, Mattie had not a shilling of 
her own, and so they very contentedly 
began life on what their more worldly 
minded friends called “ a mere pittance.” . 

They were fortunate in finding five 
rooms on one floor at a moderate rent, 
which were comfortably fitted up for 
housekeeping purposes, so by putting the 
washing out Mattie was able to do every- 
thing else herself, and have time to spare. 

“ There,” said Mattie, when I dropped 
into lunch with her one day last week, “I 
want you to eat one of those croquettes, 























and then, if you think it is good, I will 
tell you the history of them.” 

I did eat one and did think it wasgood, 
so good that I could not help wishing 
there had been more than two on the table. 

“You see,” said Mattie, “that Satur- 
day John said he would do the marketing 
on his way home. He had to work later 
than usual that afternoon, so that when 
he came to make his purchases there was 
not much left to get. However, the 
butcher had some very good beef, and 
John got a nice thick steak, only he had 
to take the cut clear across, which madea 
good deal for us. I only broiled about 
half of it that evening,. which was quite as 
much as we could eat, and saved the rest 
for Sunday’s dinner. Well, Sunday 
morning we went to church, and on our 
way home we met John’s mother and 
sister, and they asked us to go home with 
them. John thought he would like to, 
but I was afraid our steak would spail, as 
we had no ice, and I could not bear to 
waste it. However, when Mrs. Stevens 
added to her persuasions the important 
information that they were to have boiled 
salmon for dinner, both John and I 
yielded, and concluded that if the steak 
wasn’t good when we got back we would 
just put it down in the ‘ profit and loss’ 
column. As it turned out, we not only 
stayed to dinner but to supper as well, 
and two or three of the young people 
dropped in in the evening and we had 
some singing. It was late, of course, when 
we did get back, but I just glanced in the 
refrigerator, and, will you believe it, the 
steak was still good. However, I was 
afraid it might not be so in the morning, 
so | just lighted the oil stove and put it 
on and boiled it. The next morning I 
found that the water I had boiled it in, 
by putting in a little rice and seasoning, 
would make real good soup. Then I 
tasted the meat, for I was afraid that the 
goodness had all been boiled out of that, 
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but it was not, so I cut that up in pieces 
about an inch square and stewed it up 
again with two or three potatoes and half 
an onion, and seasoned it well with salt 
and pepper and a little bit of ground 
cloves. That, with the soup,some lettuce 
and cauliflower, made ussuch asumptuous 
dinner that though we both liked the stew 
we did not eat such a great deal of it after 
all. I was determined not to waste what 
was left though, so the next day I chopped 
it up fine, put in a little more seasouing 
in the shape of Worcestershire sauce, and 
then added a few bread-crumbs and an 
egg, making it stiff enough to pat intothe 
shape of croquettes. When they were 
done there were eight of them, and I 
browned them in hot lard, and they, with 
vegetables, made a dinner again, yes, more 
than a dinner, for there were three left, 
and John ate one for break fast this morn- 
ing. He said the croquettes were better 
than the stew and he didu't know but 
what it would pay to buy steak to fix up 
in these ways hereafter. 1 thought by 
this time that they had lasted long 
enough, though croquettes do warm over 
nicely, and I am glad you like them.” 

“Well,” I said, laughing, as Mattie 
finished, “I shouldn’t think it would cost 
you anything to live.” 

“Tt doesn’t, much,” she said. 

“But, then,’”’? 1 added, “there is a 
difference in cooking, for all the things 
you made out of the beef were good, and, 
of course, nothing was wasted.” 

“Yes,” answered Mattie, “there may 
be a difference in cooking, but there is a 
difference in husbands, too. My brother- 
in-law’s income isn’t much larger than 
John’s, but Mary can’t get along half’ as 
economically as I do, though she works a 
great deal harder. Her husband will not 
eat anything but roasts and steaks and 
chops and oysters, and never wants them 
on the table twice, and then wonders that 
their living costs them so much.” 





{ LORIDA sponge-fishermen detect the 
presence of sponges by means of a 
water-glass, which isa simple contrivance, 
it being a circular piece of glass inserted 
in the bottom of a bucket. The bucket 
is thrust into the water, and, looking 





through the glass, the sponge-hunter can 
clearly distinguish any object on the bot- 
tom of the sea, even if the water be rough. 
The sponges are gathered with a pole 
from eighteen to forty feet long with a 
three-pronged iron claw at the end. 







































Well-tried recipes, helpful suggestions, and plain, 
—_ “talks” on subjects of special interest to 
tkeepers are welcome for this department, 
which we have reason to believe most of our readers 
find interesting no less than useful. Our “Home” 
friends will here have opportunities of assisting each 
other by giving timely and helpful replies and letters, 
and of asking information concerning any subject 
they wish light upon. All communications designed 
for this department should be addressed to the Editor 
*‘Home” Housekeeper, P. O. Box 913, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


A LITTLE TALK. 


HE old saying that “a stitch in time 
saves nine” is applicable to many 
things. For instance, there are some 
people who do not possess the “knack” 
of having a clean, sweet-smelling back- 
yard, with the grass growing up to the 
steps by the back-door ; instead, the yard 
will be grassless for some distance around 
and usually one or two mud-holes may be 
seen where slops are thrown. Then, too, 
some housekeepers I have seen throw 
scraps from the table, parings, etc., out at 
the back door; these freeze in with the 
continual wash of slops, the little grass 
that may have had the hardihood to grow 
is winter-killed, and in the spring you 
may see a black, unhealthy looking mass, 
the last spot in the yard to get thawed 
out. Not unfrequently diphtheria, ague, 
and other spring diseases may be traced 
directly to this unsavory cause. 

By taking a little trouble all this may 
be avoided. Keep a bucket for such slops 
a3 must be thrown out—if you have a 
good “ wet sink ” and drain these will not 
accumulate very rapidly—and have it 
carried away from the house when full 
and emptied. Itis a good plan to turn 
wash-water, etc., around the roots of trees 
and shrubs, particularly in summer. If 
you have no cow or pig to eat parings of 
vegetables and fruit and are puzzled to 
dispose of them, keep them in a barrel at 
a little distance from the house and in the 
spring have the accumulation buried near 
a pet rosebuch; the result will be far 
more fragrant than if the method pre- 
iaaee spoken of is followed. Scraps 
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from the table are nicely out of the way 
if burned, and this mode of dixpvsal is 
an excellent one if you have no chickens 
toeatthem. Bones, large and small, may 
be collected in some out of-the-way place 
and buried close by a grape-vine, for 
which no better fertilizer can be found. 

Of course, each one must vary methods 
given to suit her own household con- 
veniences, which differ in every home; 
the main thing is to refrain from throw- 
ing slops and refuse out around the door. 
If this is done the result will be a sweet, 
grassy yard, a delight to the sense of 
smell as well as of sight. 

May I also say a word about dress? 
My clothes, all except my apron, are 
made so as to hang from my shoulders; 
first is a combination garment, serving as 
waist and drawers, then a second combi- 
nation consisting of waist and skirt, in 
one pieee. Every-day dresses are made 
with plain skirt sewed to the waist, and 
instead of corsets I wear a corded waist, 
trim and snug-fitting, but so much more 
comfortable than the ordinary corset. In 
winter I substitute flannel and cotton 
flannel for the thinner material used in 
making my combination suits for summer 
wear. 

Not long ago I had a set of knives and 
forks nearly spoiled by lying in a damp 
room until the rust had eaten in them so 
deeply it could not be scoured out. I took 
a tin can, put the blades and tines in it, 
filled the can with sour milk and left it 
for a few days, then took out the knives 
and forks, washed them in hot water, 
and wiped them dry. Asa result the rust 
had disappeared, leaving rough places, 
however, to show how it had eaten. 

To have apples keep a long time, pick 
them off carefully instead of shaking the 
tree. This is “tried and true.” 

I also think it would be a pleasure to 
have opportunity for exchange, but would 
like to make a suggestion in regard to it. 
We all know that flower seeds should be 
planted in the spring, and would it not be 
a convenience if those having plants, 














































seeds, etc., to exchange should send in 
their lists sufficiently early for March 
“Notes,” and no later? 


M. J. 
[Exchanges appearing in the April 
number of the “ Home,” which is issued 
in the latter part of March, might benefit 
Northern readers, but it certainly will be 
well to have them*as soon as_ possible. 
The Magazine goes to press nearly six 
weeks in advance of publication, hence 
matter designed for the March number 
should reach the office as early in January 
as is convenient. } 


USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL WORK. 


Are our “ Home” housekeepers in the 
habit of sewing their carpet-rags? If so, 
I will give them the benefit of a bit of 
knowledge caught from a carpet-weaver, 
who showed me how to tie rags that were 
not too thick so there would be no ends 
left sticking up. Take two strips torn of 
the proper width, place one end of each 
together, letting them lap about an inch, 
the one in the left hand being underneath ; 
with a sharp knife or scissors cut a hole 
through both pieces in the centre of the 
lap, take the loose end of the left-hand 
piece, pass it downward through the hole, 
and draw tight. Of,course, after the 
ball is begun, the right-hand piece will be 
from that. The directions require some 
time in telling, but the work is short, and 
I knowW ajl will like this method of 
“doing” carpet-rags when it is tried. 

A pin-ball which I think a very pretty 
as well as useful ornament is made as 
fullows: Cut from stiff pasteboard twenty 
triangular pieces, two and one half inches 
between points; hollow in the three sides 
of each, not more than one-fourth inch 
in the centre, and tapering to the points, 
taking care not to round the latter. It 
is best to first make a paper pattern and 
mark the cardboard pieces by this. Cover 
the bits of pasteboard with silk or velvet, 
cutting the latter pieces enough larger 
than the pattern to fold over and be drawn 


together smoothly on the under side, ' 


fastening with needle and thread. When 
the twenty pieces of pasteboard are cov- 
ered, choose five of them, sew them to- 
gether neatly, over-and-over, having the 
five corners or points come together to 
furm something resembling a cap, put to- 
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gether five more in the same way, and 
the remaining ten to form a ring, one 
point being up and thenextdown ; sew one 
“cap” on the top and the other on the bot- 
tom of this ring, and finish the pin-ball | 
by’ sticking a large, black-headed pin in 
each of twelve corners and filling the- 
seains with common pins, stuck close to- 


gether to hide the stitches. 
AUNT EVA. 


UNFERMENTED GRAPE-JUICE. 


I am pleased that the “ Home ” house- 
keepers do not use wine and brandy inthe 
recipes given in this department, for many 
of them are excellent and would be quite 
useless to me were any fermented liquor 
used in them. Now, as my “mite,” I 
want to give the members of our band a 
recipe which may be of use to some of 
them, and if any who read this are in the 
habit of serving fermented wine at a nice 
dinner, may I ask that they will try my 
substitute ? 

Scald twenty-five pounds of best Con- 
cord grapes (or any juicy variety) with 
only water enough to prevent burning. 
When they burst open, set off to cool, 
then press through a strong jelly-bag, 
add nearly four pouils of sugar, let the 
juice reach the boiling-point again, and 
seal as you docanned fruit. This amount 
should make twelve quarts of rich, un- 
fermented wine. Keepin a cool, dark 
place. Itis well to use small bottles or 
cans for sealing, as, if open any length of 
time before being used, the juice will fer- 
ment, as any other canned fruit will do. 

This is especially suitable for Com- 
munion wine, and a most refreshing 
summer drink, diluted with cold water. 
As a tonic it cannot be surpassed, being 
nourishing as well as satisfying. By ex- 
perience 1 know it is excellent for the 
sick ; itcan be retained on the stomach, 
sometimes when nothing else can he. ¢ 

Just one more “ helpful hint.” Do the 
ladies who use coffee or cocoa for break- 
fast know how much nicer either bever- 
age may be made by the addition of a 
little whipped cream? Take good cream, 
if only a small quantity, whip it to a froth, 
put a heaping spoonful in each cup, with 
the sugar, then pour the hot coffee or 
cocoa on it. The famous “ Vienna coffee” 
is served in this way. MRS. 8, H. R. 
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THANKS, A SUGGESTION, AND A RECIPE. 


May I, too, make one of the pleasant 
circle of “Homer” housekeepers for a 
little while? I wish to thank all for the 
many valuable hints received, and espe- 
cially Mrs. Kelty for her helpaboutmaking 
“self rising” bread. I had often wished 
for just such directions, as I like to finish 
nty baking in the forenoon always, which 
is not possible by the old plan. 

And now may I add a suggestion and 
a tested recipe? Perhaps they may help 
some one. Suggestion: Use your sewing- 
machines in sewing carpet-rags. Lap the 
strips as for hand-sewing, place under the 
needle and stitch across ; without raising 
the needle, start in another and another, 
until you have quite a quantity tacked, 
then clip apart with the scissorsand wind. 
If the strips are very narrow they may be 
stitched diagonally instead of straight 
across, from the corner of the upper strip 
to the corner of the underneath one. This 
method is, I think, a great improvement 
on the common one. 


Cream CAkr.—Three eggs, one cup 
of sugar, one tablespoonful of water, one 
and one-fourth cups flour, one teaspoonful 
of baking-powder ; bake in layers. 


Cream FoR FiLirnc.—One egg, one- 
half cup sugar, one tablespoonful corn- 
starch or flour, beat together, stir in one 
cup of boiling milk, let cook until thick, 
stirring constantly, flavor to suit taste, and 
spread between the layers while hot. 
Water may be used instead of milk when 
the latter is not convenient. I like this, 
as butter is sometimes scarce and the cake 
is quite as nice for immediate consumption 
as any. 

Will some one kindly give me a recipe 
for cake without eggs? 

MRS. SALLIE WALES. 


[May we give you a recipe for “egg- 
less cake” to begin with, while waiting 
for what our housekeepers have to say 
about it? It is taken from an unprinted 
book of tested recipes which has been 
“ handed down ” from mother to daughter 
and granddaughter, and is yet receiving 
additions. Let us suggest, too, that by 
allowing an extra teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, or more, according tothe number 
of eggs called for, the latter may be dis- 
pensed with in many common varieties of 
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cake. Now for the recipe: “Two cups 
of flour, a heaping teaspoonful of cream 
tartar sifted in, mix well with one cup of 
sugar, add a scant cup of milk in which 
is dissolved a half teaspoonful of soda, 
three tablespoonfuls of melted butter; 
flavored with lemon or vanilla and baked 
in a loaf this cake is nice for tea, as it 
should be eaten whil¢ fresh. Itisalsoan 
excellent cream or layer cake.” ] 


HINTS OF MANY SORTS. 


Bacon, well fried, is considered by an 
authority to be excellent for the back. 
Hams covered with a flour paste and 
baked in the oven are much more taste- 
ful than when boiled. A nice way to 
cook bacon is to cut two or three pounds 
from the side, trim the rind off closely, 
score like pork, lay the rind over the top 
to prevent scorching, and cook till done, 
removing the liquid as it boilsout. This 
is less wasteful than the usual method 
and the dish is much liked by English 
people, Nera for breakfast. It is 
nice to brown a crust of bread and grate 
over the top. 

A sweet much liked by little folks is 
easily made and inexpensive. Put intoa 
brass or enameled pan one and one-half 
cups of white or brown sugar, one dessert- 
spoonful of butter, two of water ; boil from 
ten to fifteen minutes, testing by dropping 
a little in cold water; when crisp put at 
once into a well-greased tin, adding, just 
before pouring out, a few drops of essence 
of pepperment or other flavoring. 

White-handled knives should be set in 
a pitcher or similar vessel only to the 
depth of the blades in the water; if 
washed in the dish-tub the handles very 
soon become cracked and discolored. 

If fat boils over in the oven a littlesalt 
thrown on it will prevent smoke and take 
away unpleasantness. 

Dinner vapkins should never be 
starched, but well dampened, smoothly 
folded, and pressed with a hot iron. If 
any starch is used in table-cloths it should 
not be more than sufficient to make them 
the stiffness of new damask. 

The tarnish from eggs on silver may be 
easily removed by rubbing with a little 
fine salt, slightly wetted. The discolora- 


tion is caused by the sulphur present in 
MES. Q 


yelks of eggs. 
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WITHOUT EGGS. 


At this time of year eggs are scarce, 
particularly in the country, and I send a 
few recipes for cookiag without them 
which are really nice : 


CookiEs.—Stir to a cream one.cup of 
sugar and two-thirds cup of butter, add 
two-thirds cup of sweet milk, and one-half 
a nutmeg, grated; sift two teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder thoroughly with a cup 
of flour ; mix with other ingredients ; add 
sufficient flour to mix not too hard; roll 
thin, sift sugar on top, and bake in a quick 
oven. 


Fruit Cake.— Will keep three months 
and is always good. One teacup fat salt 
pork, chopped to a perfect mass, pour 
one cup of boiling water on it, add one 
cup each of sugar and molasses, four and 
one-half cups of flour, one-half pound 
seeded raisins, one teaspoonful of soda, 
one each of cinnamon, cloves, and nut- 
meg. This makes two nice loaves. 


Rice Puppine.—One teacup of rice, 
picked and washed, one quart of milk; 
put in a double boiler; set on the stove ; 
stir often at first, and when nearly done 
add ‘salt to taste. Serve with whipped 
cream and sugar. 


No. 2.—One cup of rice, one quart of 
milk, one cup of sugar, a piece of butter 
half as large as an egg; flavor with nut- 
meg; set in the oven and bake two hours, 
stirring frequently until the rice swells. 
Many persons think a few raisins an im- 
a. and they may be added if 
iked. No sauce is needed for this pud- 
ding. 


GINGERBREAD.—This is nice, eaten 
fresh for tea. One cup each of molasses 
and sour milk, one large spoonful of lard. 
a little salt, one dessert-spoonful of soda, 
one tablespoonful of ginger, flourto make 
a batter a little stiffer than for cake. 

Will some one be kind enough to give 
a good recipe for making oatbread—or 
bread of oatmeal ? 

MRS. C. P. DREW. 

[The following recipe is tested and 
well recommended. Two cups of oatmeal, 
one-half cup molasses, ascant teaspoon of 
salt, one-half cup of yeast or half of a 
fresh yeast cake. Boil the oatmeal in 


sufficient water to make a porridge, add 
VoL, Lx.—6, 
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the salt, but let it cool before putting in 
the molasses and yeast; now add enough 
wheat flour to make as stiff a dough as 
can be stirred with the spoon, divide in 
two parts and place each in a well-but- 
tered oblong pan. Let these stand in a 
warm place, allowing the dough to rise 
until very light. Bake in a slow oven 
about one and one-quarter hours. This is 
one of the most delicious forms of thin 
brown bread and butter, very nice for a 
hearty lunch. The loaves should not be 
cut until the day after baking; spread 
each slice with butter before cutting, as 
it is apt to crumble, and cut as thin as 
possible, using a very sharp knife. ] 


“HOME” RECIPES. 


Pop-Overs.—Two eggs, two cups of 
sweet milk, two cups of flour, a dessert- | 
spoonful of butter, a pinch of salt; beat 
thoroughly; bake in gem-pans, and serve 
with sweet sauce if prepared for dessert ; 
eaten with butter, they are a nice addition 
to the supper bill of fare. 

NELLIE M, 


A CHrap anp Goop Caxke.—Cream 
together thoroughly one tea-cup of sugar 
and one-half tea-cup of butter; add the 
beaten yelk of one egg, put two cups of 
flour in your sieve, add two teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder, and one teaspoonful 
each of cassia and cloves, or allspice 
(lemon or vanilla may be used, if pre- 
ferred, or any other flavoring), sift two or 
three times, add a tea-cup of milk to the 
other ingredients, then the flour, and lastly 
the white of the egg beaten toa stifffroth, 
stirring it in quickly and gently. Bake 
about forty minutes in a moderate oven. 
When using the powdered spices I fre- 
quently, for a change, add a cupful of 
raisins. Will some of the ladies try this 
and “report success,” as I think it ex- 
cellent? 

A “HOME” HOUSEKEEPER. 


Sucar GINGERBREAD.—Beat one 
pound each of butter and light-brown 
sugar together until creamy, add seven 
well-beaten eggs, and one and one-half 
pounds of flour sifted with two table- 
spoonfuls (more or less according to taste) 
of ginger. Butter and flour a shallow 
baking-tin, spread the batter about three- 
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fourths of an inch thick, and bake twenty 
minutes to half an hour in a rather quick 
oven. When about half done scatter 
sugar quite thickly over the top. We 
think this extra nice. I would like a 
recipe for making “bisque” soup, of 
which I have often heard but never 
eaten. 

. MRS. J. M. J. 


[The following recipe for “tomato or 
bisque soup” is used and recommended 
by one of our “ Home” housekeepers, 
who is pleased to share her knowledge 
with others: Take six or eight nice ripe 
tomatoes of medium size (or half a can 
of the stewed ones, according to the 
season), cut them up, and let them cook 
slowly foran hour or more, keeping them 
well covered. When done, drain through 
a colander into an earthen dish, and if 
very sour, add a pinch of soda. Wash 
the enameled kettle in which they were 
cooked, and place upon the stove with one 
quart of milk; when this comes to a boil 
stir in it a tablespoonful of corn-starch, 
mixed smooth in a little cold milk. Let 
boil five or six minutes, then season to 
taste with salt and pepper (a teaspoonful 
of sugar, too, if liked), and add the stewed 
tomatoes; stir together, let come to a boil, 
and the soup is done. Just before serving 
add a tablespoonful of butter. ] 


NOTELETS. 


Dear Eprror:—With all my heart I 
say “1” to “ Sister Mary’s ” pleasant pro- 
position, and wish to add something to it. 









Why not, with their permission, give the 
names and addresses of “ Home ” invalids 
in a wee corner by themselves? It would 
take but little space, and would give them 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
each other by means of letters and read- 
ing matter exchanged. I think the whole 
project a most beautiful idea. 
MRS. C. C. B. 

[ Will those of our “ Home” shut-ins 
who would like to adopt this suggestion, 
kindly “ make it manifest” ?] 


Emery Batu.—Among the _ trifles 
which make useful and dainty holiday 
gifts is an emery ball, or sharpener for 
needles. Select a large, perfect acorp- 
cup, and gild it, stem and all; make a 
tiny bag of any fine material, stuffing it 
with emery powder, or steel-dust, to re- 
present the acorn, and glue it securely in 
the cup. Will some one please to ted! me 
of some new way of making pillow-shams, 
also how to do the “star” stitch? 

AN OREGON READER, 


[Fillow-shams are not now much in 
vogue. Why not make a bed-spread of 
cretonne and have a bolster covered with 
the same, the latter to be removed at 
night, of course, and pillows substituted. 
This is a favorite mode of dressing a bed. 
The star-stitch has been so frequently de- 
scribed that we hesitate to repeat direc- 
tions for working it unless called for by 
several readers. - Send your full address, 
with a stamp, to the editor of this depart- 
ment,- and a working sample of the stitch 
will be sent you. | 





OT WATER. “ The soothing effects 

of hot water are not fully apprecia- 

ted,” said a physician the other day. 
“ T recommend it to many of my patients 
who suffer from insomnia, produced by 
nervous irritation of the stomach, and 
also ‘for certain forms of indigestion. 
Many of them object to it, at first, but 
soon come to like it and are generally 
much benefited by it. A glass of hot 
water now and then will work no appre- 
ciable good, of course, but a steady habit 
of hot water drinking once formed, and 





sustained regularly for a few months, 
work wonders with certain constitutions. 
I generally recommend its use just’ before 
going to bed. It isa great soother. The 
captain of an immigrant steamship I 
sailed on as surgeon, for one season, ° 
demonstrated its quieting influence once, 
when he turned a hot stream from the 
boiler-hose on a crowd: of fighting immi- 
grants who had fairly taken possession of 
the hold and defied the ship’s crew. It 
healed those inflamed spirits, I tell you, 
though thisapplication was only external.” 
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YOUNG LADIES. 


THE ENCHANTED FUTURE. 


TO THE PROSPECTIVE BRIDE. 


a. the young lady standing on the 

threshold of wedded life, the future 
appears like a rapturous dream. She 
sees around her on the sea of life many a 
marital bark wrecked in the rough waves 
of wedded discord. Many a one is hope- 
lessly shattered, driven asunder by that 
perilous reef—divorce. 

There is nothing of an ominous nature 
to her in such a spectacle. The victims 
in these unhappy alliances were only 
common mortals with common faults. Her 
lover and future husband is as far re- 
moved, in her eyes, from the ordinary 
men of life, as an angel ranks higher 
than a glow-worm. 

If some reflecting friend speaks a word 
of admonition, gently reminding her that 
she must not expect to find happiness 


alone in her wedded life, but a mingling | 


of the clouds with the sunshine; while 
she may give a polite ear to the friend’s 
advice, in her secret soul she scoffs at 
such heresy. Flitting through her mind 
is a vision of her Edwin, her devoted, 
gallant lover, whose very joy lies in the 
happiness that he creates for her. And 
the idea that life could be anything but 
a season of bliss when shared by this per- 
fect mortal could only originate in the 
brain of some pessimistic crank. 

Cupidat last conquers, and the marriage 
is a reality. The romantic season of 


* courtship has dissolved into practical life. 


The duties of the lover are merged into 
the duties of the husband, assuming a 
new cast. A new family has been formed 


‘of which he is the head, and he feels that 


great are his responsibilities. He hasa 
wife now to work for; a home which 
must be supplied with the comforts of 
life; all of which means to -every true 
young husband a close and industrious 
application to his occupation, whatever it 
may be. 

Many a young wife, with a fondness for 


attention and pleasure, and afflicted with 


much leisure time, both misappreciates 
and misunderstands her husband at this 
juncture, and sows the seed which will 
yield a rich crop of future discord. She 
does not accept married life as the prac- 
tical thing that it is. She would have her 
husband continue the homage of the 
lover, lavishing time and attention upon 
her. Love’s illusion has blinded her to 
the fact that life’s necessities and comforts 
come as a resultof labor, and that labor 
consumes time and thought. 

If in the solution of the bread-and- 
butter problem the husband must absent 
himself largely from his wife’s presence, 
she charges him with neglecting her. She 
taunts him with the accusation that he is 
becoming tired of her society. 

If at the close of the day’s labor he 
prefers a restful evening in the home- 
nest, from which he isso much absent, to 
frequenting the theatre or other resorts of 
gayety, he is reminded by his wife how 
gladly he would have accompanied her 
seven evenings in the week but a few 
months ago. He argues with her that in 
uniting their lives and forming their home 
he supposed their happiness would be 
found mostly in that sweet sanctuary ; 
that the pleasure-paths of the outside 
world would have less charm for them 
than before marriage. 

But the young wife, with her love for 
gayety and hersuperficial ideas of wedded 
responsibility, charges her husband with 
selfishness and a lessening of devotion for 
her. Married life is proving a disap- 
pointment toher. She is awakening from 
the rapturous dream of her expectation 
to a common-place reality. A little rift 
of discord is in formation which will in a 
few years grow to a stupendous, inharmo- 
nious breach, and another wreck will be 
afloat on the sea of wedded life. 

Many asuch wreckage might be pre- 
vented wouid the bride employ that golden 
antidote, good sense, in the commence- 
ment of her wedded career. Love and 
good nature are no more essential to har- 
mony in married life than or rense. 
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That true sense through which the young 
wife is given a realization of the import- 
ance of her new relation, that will adapt 
her to both pleasantly and sensibly accept 
the changes that inevitably come from 
courtship to marriage, that will dispel the 
hallucinations of youth’s fancies and 
teach her that real life is practical and 
should be met in a practical way. 

It is no evidence because the young 
husband is not always playing the devoted 
to his bride that he does not love her just 
as truly as when they were lovers. Is it 
not for her that he daily toils? is she not 
the centre star around which his hopes 
and ambitions revolve? 

This newly wedded happiness is not un- 
like the pleasurable sensation that we feel 
when we first possess anything that gives 
us joy. During the novelty of it our de- 
light is more intense. As we become ac- 
customed to the possession our rapturous 
emotion may in a degree subside; yet it 
does not show’ that we prize our loved 
treasure any the less. A weak complain- 
ing on the part of the young wife to her 
husband of his failing love and inatten- 
tion has a tendency to disgust the mascu- 
line mind. And through the unwisdom 
of her course she loses the very object 





which she seeks to attain. There is no 
surer way for a wife to preserve the love 
and respect of her husband than by an 
exercise of that good sense in her mar- 
riage relation which indicates the posses- 
sion of true womanly strength. 

The engaged young lady who rejects 
every idea except the one that her mar- 
ried life is to be a continuation of her 
blissful courtship had better prolong that 
happy era indefinitely. One of the causes 
for so much disappointment in wedded 
life arises in the fact that too much is ex- 
pected by lovers. They conceive and en- 
courage the idea that in marrying they 
are going to enter Paradise. And when 
the awakening comes, as it inevitably 
will, the disappointment is more intense 
= though their expectation had been 
ess. 

Where marital differences occur there 
is no better adjusting medium to be found 
than in the exercise of good, plain sense, 
Many a young couple who started out with 
bright promises of future happiness floun- 
dered in the quagmire of disappointed 
hopes simply for the need of practical 
sense that would have adapted them to 
the changes that came as a part of wedded 
life. NELLIE BURNS, 





: yr patients of an eminent French 
physician always noticed that if they 
omitted to pay him on their first visit the 
hall-porter invariably deferentially re- 
marked, “I think you have forgotten to 
pay M. le Docteur,” and they were much 
puzzled as to how the “Cerberus” knew 
what passed, or rather what did not 
“pass,” within the closed doors of the 
consulting-room. The secret was simple. 
M. le Docteur always touched a bell to 
let the servant know when to show the 
visitor out. If he had received no fee 
the bell he touched produced a discord- 
ant, hungry, gong-like groan, but if, on 
the other hand, the money was in his 
pocket he rang another bell, which 
marked the exit of the patient with a 
melodious, self-satisfied tinkle. 

Some years ago an Englishman was 
anxious to see how justice was adminis- 


tered in Hungary, and an obliging pro- 
vincial magistrate, who happened to have 
a prisoner awaiting trial, accommodated 
him. The wretched creature was brought 
in with the prosecutor and a witness, and 
the following dialogue ensued. Magistrate, 
to prosecutor: “ Well, sir, what have you 
tosay?” Prosecutor: “ Please, your high 
mightiness, the prisoner stole my goose.” 
Magistrate, to witness: “ What have you 
to say?” Witness: “Please, your high 
mightiness, I saw the prisoner steal the 
goose.” Magistrate, to prisoner: “And 
what have you to say?” Prisoner: 
“ Please, your high mightiness, I did not 
steal the goose.” Magistrate, to prisoner : 
“A fortnight’s imprisonment for stealing 
the goose.” To prosecutor: “A fort- 
night’s imprisonment for not looking after 
your goose.” ‘To witness: “A fortnight’s 
imprisonment for not minding your own 
business.” 
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HOME DECORATION AND FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 


CONVALESCENT’S WORK BASKET, OR 
BED POCKET. 


ERE we have an elegant little basket 

so arranged and trimmed that it 
would be almost sure to bring pleasure 
and comfort to a weary, impatient con- 


will do, as it is covered up—which must 
be flattened out straight on the back side 
and smoothly lined ; then a piece of stiff, 
strong canvas, doubled, is shaped to fit 
in the back side and extend upward in a 
rounded point several inches above the 
basket; it is covered first with several 





CONVALESCENT’S WORK BASKET 


valescent if brought as a surprise and 
fastened securely within reach of the idly 
wandering hands by some one whose love 
prompted the kind action, especially if it 
contained some little bit of new, light 
work with which to while away an hour 
now and then, or some amusing or enter- 
taining trifle never seen before. 

The design calls for a flat-bottomed, 
oval basket—an inexpensive splint one 


layers of soft cotton, thin cambric to hold 
it in place, and lastly with the embroi- 
dered satin cover, and tacked firmly into 
its place. The outside of the basket is 
covered with a puffing of satin and fin- 
ished with a full, falling frill of handsome 
lace, which is cascaded up each side of the 
back to the top, where a careless bow of 
satin ribbon completes the decoration. 
The back side is smoothly covered, and a 
91 
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large, strong safety-pin sewed securely to 
it, near the point, with which it may be 





BABY BLANKET, 


attached to the side of the bed where the 
hand can drop easily into the basket 


SPRAYS IN 


pocket, or be fastened to the pillow, or in 
any conyenient place if the owner be 
bolstered up. 

If designed especially for a work 
basket for a confirmed invalid one or two 
little pockets might be placed inside and 
the soft back used for a pincushion, the 
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embroidery being replaced by straps for 
holding scissors, pencils, etc. 


Should satin and lace be thought un- 
suitable for constant use, of course the 


DETAIL. 


design could serve as a model for a much 
less elaborate pocket. 


BABY BLANKET. 


HIS infant’s carriage or cradle blan- 
ket, which is made of white blanket- 
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flannel, is thirty-four inches long and. _ lain blue silk, in cross stitch, with the edge 
twenty-five wide. The graceful border ‘outlined with a couched thread of silk. 
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NURSERY BASKET, NO. 2. 


and the sprays which are powdered over Two sprays are also given in detail, show- 
the centre are worked in shades of porce- ing the work. The blanket is pinked at 
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the edges and lined with light-blue flan- 
nel, which is likewise pinked, its pinked 
edge projecting beyond that of the blanket. 


STAND WITH POSTAL-CARD CASE 
AND TABLET. 


t hy IS stand comprisestwo frames of card- 
board and leather, on one of which isa 





STAND WITH POSTAL-CARD CASE AND TABLET, 


leather pocket for postal-cards, while the 
other contains a ground-glass memoran- 
dum slate to which a pencil and sponge 
are attached. ‘The postal-card case is of 
brown leather, with the design worked on 
it in outline with gold thread. 


NURSERY BASKET. 


HE basket illustrated has an embroi- 
dered lining of cream-colored Sultan 
canvas. For the bottom the lining is 
stretched over a piece of cardboard, 
which is softened with a layer of wadding. 
The strip for the sides is box-plaited at 
opposite ends of the basket to form two 
pockets, which are lined with terra-cotta 
satin, and is gathered to fit in the round 
corners. At the middle of each long side 
is a small square pincushion of terra-cotta 
satin. The edges are finished with a nar- 
row loop fringe. Fig. 2 gives the work- 
ing pattern for the side of the basket in 
fullsize; the work .is executed in. flat 
stitch with split filoselle in two shades of 
olive, light-blue, and terra-cotta. In fig. 
3 one of the small figures with which the 
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bottom is powdered is given ; these blocks 
are worked with a space of an inch anda 
half between them, with a large double 
cross-stitch at the centre of the inter. 
spaces ; they are worked in two shades of 
olive and crossed with terra-cotta and 
light-blue. 


LADY’S KNITTED VEST. 
ie vest is knitted with white Saxony 


wool on rather coarse steel needles. 
The neck and sleeves are finished with a 
narrow crochet edging. The vest is 
worked in two parts or halves. For the 
front half cast on 110 stitches, and knit 
to and fro. Knit 30 rows in ribbed knit- 
ting first for the border, by turns 2 stitches 
plain and 2 stitches purled. Then knit 
220 rows in plain knitting, which carry 
the work to the neck; in the 155th row 
begin the breast gores, for which, after 
the first 32 stitches and before tke last 32 





LADY’S KNITTED VEST. 


put the wool over the needle, and in the 
next row knit this put-over asastitch; in 
every 4th row thereafter, 15 times, widen 
on both sides of this widening in the same 
manner, making the gores 381 stitches 
wide after the last widening. At the end 
of the 220th row cast off the stitches on 
the gores and those between, and on the 
32d at either side knit 33 rows for the 
shoulders, in the course of which narrow 
on the neck side, knitting 2 stitches to- 
gether in every 2d row; cast off. For 
the back half knit the same number of 
rows on 85 stitches, and omit the gores. 
For the sleeves begin at the top, casting 
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on 80 stitches, and knit 55 rows of plain 
knitting; in the 11th, 22d, 33d, and 44th 
rows narrow twice, knitting the 2d and 
3d stitches from the beginning and end 
together; then connect the ends and knit 
20 rounds of ribbed knitting for the bor- 
der. Crochet the edges of the sleeves to- 
gether from the wrong side, crochet the 
halves of the body together and set in the 
sleeves in the same manner. Edge the 
neck with three rows as follows; 1st row 
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—2 double crochet on the next 2 stitches, 
2 chain, pass 1; repeat. 2d row—3 
chain, a single crochet between the 2 dou- 
ble, 3 chain, a single around the next 2 
chain; repeat. 3d row—A single around 
every 3 chain and 3 chain between. 
Around the sleeves work 1 row in which 
work a double crochet on the next 2d 
stitch, a picot (for a picot 3 chain and a 
single on the preceding double). Runa 
ribbon drawing-string into the neck. 





EVICE OF INDIANCRIMINALS. 
The writer of a series of articles in the 
Times of India on “ By-paths of Crime in 
India” mentions some devices of habitual 
criminals in that country. One curiosity 
which he was shown on a visit to the 
Presidency jail in Calcutta: was a heavy 
lead bullet about three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter. This was found on an 
habitual thief, and was being used to form 
# pouch or bag in the throat for secreting 
money, jewels, etc., in the event of his 
being searched. The ball is put into the 
mouth and is allowed toslide down gently 
until it reaches some part near the epi- 
glottis, where it is held in position and 
kept for about half an hour at a time. 
This operation is repeated many times 
daily, and gradually a sort of pocket is 
formed, the time being longer or shorter 
according to the size of the pocket re- 
quired. In some cases six months have 
been sufficient, in others a year, while in 
some cases two years are necessary. Such 
a pouch as the last is capable of holding 
ten rupees—about the size of ten florins. 


‘The thief therefore can undergo search, 


and nothing being found he goes away 
with the spoil in his throat, the power of 
breathing and speech being in no way in- 
terfered with. About ascore of prisoners 
in the Calcutta jail have such pouch for- 
mations 





Duty. There are, doubtless, a few 
cases in which duty requires the sacri- 
fice of health, happiness, and even life it- 
self; but they are rare and exceptional, 
and scarcely ever occur in the ordinary 
and peaceful routine of life’s daily work. 
There duty lies in quite an opposite 





direction, and calls upon each individual 
to cultivate, to develop, and to strengthen 
himself, not to exhaust, enfeeble, and 
shatter himself. It is strange that, with 
all the advantages, educational and other, 
that men enjey at the present day, they 
are so slow to learn that their own best 
development and their usefulness to the 
world go hand-in-hand. ‘ Whatever in- 
jures them physically, mentally, and 
morally also injures their work and 
lessens their value. 





SENSITIVENESS OF THE Bopy. The 
following facts are interesting. The 
numbers are the distance in millimetres 
which two points of a pair of compasses 
must be separated for there to be a sen- 
sation of two points; if nearer, there ap- 
pears to be only one. A millimetre is, 
roughly, one twenty-fifth of an inch. Tip 
of tongue, 1.1 millimetre (distance of 
points of compass); palm of last joint of 
fingers, 2.2; palm of second joint of fin- 
gers, 4.4; tip of nose, 6.6; white of lips, 
8.8; back of the hand, 29.8; forearm, 
39.6; breastbone, 44.0; back, 66.0. 


—__ 


A DISCONTENTED man js shunned 
by all; while a contented one becomes 
a magnet of attraction around which 
everything that has life init gathers just 
for the pleasure of borrowing a little of 
his sunshine 


Warrer, bawling to cook: “One 
roast lamb and one potato!” Old gen- 
tleman: “ No, no—not so much lamb, 
and more potatoes !” 











































































BOOKS AND TOYS FOR CHILDREN. 








HE duty of parents is to cultivate a 
taste for good literature in their chil- 
dren. No matter how poor the book may 
be in binding, its contents should be good 
of its kind. Many parents select a book 
more with regard to gorgeousness of cov- 
ering just to please the children’s eyes 
than with regard to the mental food 
which is to develop the child’s under- 
standing. Children’s books are often 
coarse in conception and crude and trashy 
in detail, with hideous vulgar pictures, 
with flaring colors adorning, or rather 
disfiguring the outside. A sense of the 
artistic should be cultivated in a child 
from its earliest years. A child should be 
taught to love and respect books from its 
infancy, and when old enough, to keep 
them arranged in an orderly manner, as 
worthy of preservation and eare. 

Many short-sighted mothers, more 
anxious for neatness than considerate for 
their children, point to a litter of children’s 
books and toys, and tell them to “take 
that trash away.” 

It often happens that a great many 
affectionate, well-intentioned parents are 
careless how they talk to their children. 
Children are, asa rule, very sensitive, 
and keenly feel, and are greatly prone to 
resent what they believe or feel to be an 
injustice. : 

It is wise, when a child has saved a 
little money, to teach it to purchase books 
for itself, and to make collections for 
‘scrap books of stories, poetry, pictures, 
and whatever they find in print as worthy 
of preservation in this way. The teacher 
or parent should suggest to the child what 
it should select, so that the taste may be 
cultivated and refined. 

A beautiful thought, a melodious verse, 
a pretty turn to an idea, can be so 
pointed out by parent or teacher, which 
may so quicken the child’s mental vision 
as to make it observant, as to seek out and 
delight in gathering gems of literature 
and thought. 

By a careful and judicious teacher, 
natural science can be so arranged with 
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amusement and pleasant mental exercise, 
that a child will scarcely know where the 
one ends and the other begins. Children’s 
attention should be diligently exercised 
in carefulness of observation, niceness of 
comparison, acuteness of deduction, and 
its descriptive powers brought into activ- 
ity by being taught to examine carefully 
and describe a flower, a shell, an insect, 
or recount astory it had read. This mode 
of training will cultivate the memory as 
well. 

Toys are often very expensive and very 
inartistic in make and coloring. Enor- 
mously large dolls are very undesirable 
for little girls, as the muscles of the little 
hands and arms are not strong enough to 
support heavy weights, and they make 
the child clumsy in its mode of handling 
and lifting a toy that should be regarded 
with tenderness and handled with care. 

‘The humming-top makes a pretty, use- 
ful toy for little children, as it amuses the 
eye with its kaleidoscopic colors and 
pleases the ear with its pretty humming 
sound, and its movement in relation to the 
laws of gravity can easily be couched in 
simple language and form an instructive 
and simple lesson for a child. 

Here is a description of a toy which 
will cost nothing to make, and can be very 
easily made by achild. Get a baking- 
powder can, .punch two holes in the bot- 
tom of it; get a piece of string and pass 
it through both holes; tie a knot in the 
string and loop it over a stick just large 
enough to hold in the hand; let the child 
turn it round and round rapidly, when it 
will produce a weird, fantastic sound. We 
have known this simple toy amuse the 
little ones for hours, where other toys have 
failed. 

Another pleasant and profitable mode 
of instructing and amusing children is to 
get common wooden toothpicks and give 
them an old pair of scissors and let them 
cut the toothpicks into large and small 
lengths, and then form them into the 
letters of the alphabet, or into words or 
numbers or little grotesque figures. 
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A wonder ball in the form of an egg 
makes a charming present for children at 
Easter, and is made by winding a skein 
of yarn, worsted, or even silk, into the 
form of an egg and hiding a present with- 
in it, or here and there a tiny gift may 
be concealed in the folds formed by the 
winding. That for the foundation may 
be as largeas you wish. These presents 
are not discovered until the yarn, silk, or 
worsted is knit or crocheted off, so that 
they are sometimes called “ Easter eggs 
for Idle People.” The stockings, mittens, 
or lace will grow much faster if a gift is 
expected at the end. These Easter eggs 
form amusement for a whole family, es- 
pecially if the gifts are from outside 
friends, and no one knows what to expect. 

Mothers should be particularly careful 
about the coloring matter upon toys. Un-, 
less the toys are painted so that the col- 
oring matter will not come off, they 
should not be givem to the little chil- 
dren. We have known children sufferfrom 
symptoms of poisoning through putting 
roughly painted toys into their mouths. 


A littile museum is a source of amuse- 
ment and instruction to children and can 
very easily be made. Get a small box 
with a clear-glass lid, so that the speci- 
mens may be kept free from dust, and the 
legs and wings of the entomological col- 
lection be kept free from accident or in- 
jury. The child can be taught-to dry 
flowers, and paste and arrange them 
prettily inside the box. Let the bottom 
of the box be filled with moss, with bright 
looking shells dotted here and there. The 
insects can be painlessly killed and can be 
nicely mounted with pins with bright 
colored heads. The specimens should be 
arranged as if flying or creeping. Col- 
lecting specimens for a tiny museum will 
bring new objects of beauty and wonder 
under the child’s notice. To have the 
name put on a tiny ticket will inculcate 
a knowledge of natural history. The 
child should be taught that Nature is con- 
tinually performing miracles and that 
even the most simple objects are full of 
beauty and instruction. 





A HOUSEHOLD UPAS. 





F the higher life of the household 
() nothing is more dangerous or de- 
structive to contend with in its progres- 
sive movements toward perfection than 
the evil genius of vain babbling, the re- 
peating of scandal, the practice of evil- 
speaking too often found in households 
otherwise nearly or quite perfect. The 
stiletto of the assassin is not more to be 
feared than is the tongue of “the busy- 
body in other men’s matters.” Many a 
home has been blighted and destroyed, 
many @ heart crushed beyond recovery, 
many a life embittered, not to say 
shortened, in days or hours, from the 
poison thrown upon the world by the 
tongue of the slanderer in simple, every- 
day household tittle-tattle 

“ Gossip,” says George Eliot, “is a sort 
of smoke that comes from the dirty 
tobacco pipe of those who diffuse it; it 
proves nothing but the bad, taste of the 
smoker,” and a more solid “chunk of 


frozen truth” was never quarried than 
that which these terse words of the cele- 
brated author represent. Good cooking, 
fine furniture, clean kitchens, tidy living- 
rooms, and healthful bed-rooms may be 
ever so plentiful, yet the blessings which 
all these naturally bring in the ordinary 
course of events may be easily neutralized 
or defaced beyond recognition by the flow 
of slime which follows in the wake of the 
gossip-monger. 

Nothing more disturbs or debases the 
best interests of human life than does the 
venom which is often found hidden away 
among the small talk of the many house- 
holds, that “comes as doth the raven to- 
ward the infectious house, boding to all.” 


Dean Swift says of the gossip: 


“She sits tormenting every guest, 
Nor gives her tongue one moment’s rest, 
In phrases battered, stale, and trite, 
Which modern ladies call polite.” 
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If gossip must be tolerated, it should 
have its headquarters in the street or, at 
least, in public places, and be kept closely 
in those quarters. ‘To give it a place in 
our homes is to admit there an element of 
unrest, discomfort, and unhappiness which 
knows no limit of evil consequence. A 
household that cannot be maintained in 
good and regular standing without the aid 
of street gossip, is a household not founded 
on the rock of permanence or real useful- 
ne3s, but is rather the one built on sandy 
foundations, and when the rains of mis- 
fortune, the floods of disappointment and 
loss, and the winds of sorrow come, it falls, 
and great is the fall of it. There is no 
love, sympathy, or good-will in any of the 
constituent parts of its foundation stones. 

Habit has much to do with this matter 
of household gossip and a bad habit it is, 
indeed. Many and many a home circle 
becomes narrowed in extent, dwarfed in 
influence, paralyzed in effect, from the 
evil practice of unduly gossiping aboutits 
neighbor’s affairs, and this, too, very 
likely, more from thoughtlessness than 
from any other cause, and without fully 
realizing to how great an extent it makes 
itself simply an arena for pulling some- 
body down, or something to pieces, and 
for magnifying the foibles and follies of 

‘others into heinous sins and grievous 
offenses where trifling errors only exist, 
instead of being, as it should be, a well- 
appointed place for the cultivation of the 
better qualities of the human heart and 
for rearing altars sacred to the develop- 
ment of affection, regard, and kind con- 
sideration “for all the world and the rest 
of mankind.” 

“TI wonder whether I shall ever reach 
the sidewalk before I shall be pulled to 
— as every one else has been,” said a 

ady, on leaving a cozy and comfortable 

home, where she had, with a friend, been 
making a social call, and where, during 
that call, the minutes had been crammed 
full of gossip, small taik, and rehearsals of 
the shortcomings of this, that, and the 
other one, without one word of sensible, 
edifying, and useful conversation having 
once been sandwiched in between the oft 
repeated layers of worse than idle words. 
The remark was overheard by the lady of 
the house in closing the door, which last 
act could not have been done more forcibly 
than it was had a thunderbolt fallen at 
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the instant. It was like the flash uf g 
mirror before her eyes. She saw herself 
as she never did before, and she was ap. 
palled when she came to take an account 
of stock of the words she had uttered 
during the previous half hour. She was, 
in the main, a sensible woman, a devoted 
wife, a loving mother, a Kind neighbor, 
and everything else that is ordinarily said 
of people—after they die—but she had 
allowed the besetting sin of “talking 


‘ about folks” to get such possession of her 


faculties of speech, which had grown by 
what it had fed upon until she was met upon 
her own threshold by a face-to-face view of 
thesin which had there found her out. To 
her credit be it said, she has never again 
been guilty of the offense, which was as 
much an offense to herself asit was to others, 
when her eyes were fully open to its extent 
and enormity, and was enabled “to see 
ourselves as others see us.” The lady who 
went down the doorsteps on the occasion 
never passed up them again, but wereshe 
to do so to-day, she would find, as she did 
before, a pleasant home, where neatness, 
order, good taste, and abundance had 
place, and she would find, in addition, 
that a bit had been put between the teeth 
and a bridle on the tongue of every mem- 
ber of that household. 

Influences and effects such as germi- 
nate and grow up from hotbeds of sense 
less gossip have pertinent illustration in 
the fabled Bohun Upas tree, which is 
popularly supposed to exhale a breath of 
poison from its buds and foliage that is 
death to everything in its vicinity. In 
this case the breath of heaven seems too 
clean to be contaminated by an impurity 
of such a destructive nature, and in the 
case of the household gossip the surround- 
ing misfortunes and dangers are equally 
to be deplored and condemned. 

The Home Maaazrne believes in 
lively, pleasant, chatty homes, but it be- 
lieves, also, in having fhat life and plea 
sure made improving, instructive, and 
valuable, rather than dwarfing, debasing, 
and damaging to the welfare and happi- 
ness of “the life that now is and that 
which is to come.” In other words, it 
does not believe in turning so sacred a 

lace as home into a gossip shop. 

The tone and temper of these remarks 
would seem to indicate that they are 
pointed at the feminine portion of the 
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household, and so they are, quite naturally, 
as the “women folks” are the recognized 
rulers of the household, but the “men 
folks” are not all guiltless, and, so far as 
they may fairly come under condemnation 
in this connection, the words we write are 
forthem. And, furthermore, it is simple 
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truth to say that a man gossip is the most 
miserable of all men, despicable, detest- 
able, and a being to be shunned by well- 
meaning humanity. From gossips of all 
sexes, kinds, and qualities, deliver us, 
and from the presence and power of 
gossiping men, “ Good Lord deliver us.” 
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AT with the fork held in the right 
hand after cutting up the food. 

Never smack the lips or eat rapidly. 

Keep the lips together while chewing 
thoroughly the food. 

Eat slowly, drinking little if any till 
after the meal. 

Never make a noise with the lips, and 
when necessary wipe them with the 
napkin. 

Never put the napkin to the nose, but 
always have in readiness a clean hand- 
kerchief. 

Keep the food on one side of the 
plate. 

When through eating, leave the knife 
and fork together, the handles at the 
right, on the plate. 

Never pick your teeth before people. 

Brush the teeth thoroughly after each 
meal. 

Never pick or blow the nose before 
people. 

Boys should never sprawl the legs, or 
drum the fingers, or keep in motion, but 
if the position is tiresome, change it 
quietly. 

Girls should not sit crossed-legged. 
They should rise from chairs and sit down 
gently, and learn to walk gracefully, 
keeping the ears directly over the shoul- 
aa Never lean the chair back on two 

egs. 

Never spit before people, but use the 
handkerchief. 

_ Never interrupt a person when speak- 
ing to another. 

Ask advice of older and wiser persons 
who are willing to advise and can under- 
stand you. 





Look square in the person’s eyes with 
whom you are speaking, or to whom you 
listen. 

Don’t give your opinion when older 
people are present, unless asked, but ask 
the question expressing your thought. 

Never tell big stories unless they are 
absolute facts, but always and everywhere 
tell the plain truth. 

Never lay down a garment or a book 
or anything, if it is possible to put it in 
its place. Order is God’s first law. 

When the clothes are removed at night, 
hang them in the air—put the stockings 
where they will dry. 

If possible, a hand-bath in a bowl of , 
slightly warmed water should be taken 
every morning if the room is warm. The 
feet need this, if it is not possible fora 
full bath. Cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness. 

Keep the nails clean and well trimmed, 
and the skin pressed from the roots. - 

“A penny saved is worth two earned. 
Take care of the pennies, and the dollars 
will take care of themselves.” 

Speak your words plainly. Do not 
mutter or mumble. If words are worth 
saying they are worth pronouncing dis- 
tinctly and clearly. 

Do not say disagreeable things unless 
necessary to accomplish good. If you 
have nothing pleasant to say keep silent. 

Children, remember this all your lives 
—think before you speak. 

Have you something to do which you 
find hard and prefer not todo? Do the 
hard thing first and get it over. If you 
have done wrong, confess it ; if your lesson 
is tough, master it. 
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. gge-eem are so many new fashions to 

chronicle this month that I scarcely 
know howto deal with them in the narrow 
space at command. Most of the new 
materials have a rough, mottled surface, 
and faced cloths will not be so fashionable 
as formerly. Home-spun, camel’s hair, 
vicuna, and tweed are to be the leading 
materials, and there will be a marked 
partiality for what used to be known as 
knickerbocker materials, but which are 
now called by the more euphonious title 
of flake. Flakes of white are introduced 
upon a gray or green background with 
specially happy effect, and a deep purple 
vicuna, flaked with black, is to be seen in 
all the leading establishments. Checks 
are to be preferred to stripes, but they are 
much more broken than formerly. A 
shaded mottled effect is particularly 
sought for this season. Rich brocaded 
panels give a handsome look to the woolen 
fabrics, two lengths, with embroidered 
corners. 

Havannah brown is the leading color 
for jackets, and natural tints look well in 
“rough woolen materials. Paysan blue 
and claret. color must be included in the 
list of popular colors, and there are many 
beautiful shades of green, including one 
like the outside of a cucumber. Currant- 
color is the popular shade in Paris, and it 
looks particularly rich in velvet. Hand- 
some visiting dresses are made in this 
color in velvet and faced-cloth, adorned 
with embroidery in steel beads on tan- 
colored kid. Currant looks better by 
itself, but every other shade is trimmed 
with black. One may go from one ladies’ 
tailoring establishment to another, and 
find everywhere the same idea eternally 
repeated. No matter whether the dress 
be blue, brown, green, or red, itis invari- 
ably trimmed with lines of black As- 
trachan, filled up with tracing’ in black 
tubular braid. Claret-colored cloth 
jackets look particularly smart trimmed 
in this manner, and the new shade of red, 
called flamingo, only attains its - full 
beauty in conjunction with black. 

The Empire style is going out of favor 
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and the milliners aim at a certain-grace. 
ful carelessness in the disposition of the 
skirt draperies. Nearly all the mantle 
are made with large Italian sleeves, with 
a deep, tight-fitting cuff of fur or velvet, 
The Russian circular is the leading shape 
in long mantles, and I am glad to see that 
most of the out-door garments are pro- 
vided with under-sleeves. Fancy woolens, 
figured in black, are much used for long 
mantles, and matelassé will be used in 
combination with trimmings of coq's 
feathers. Havannah brown mantles look 
very stylish trimmed with wolverine or 
skunk. Most of the new jackets are made 
with a very generous allowance of collar, 
the Medici looking particularly well in 
sealskin or beaver. 

Hats are very large, and have very flat 
crowns. The leading shape has a very 
large brim with very little curve in it, and 
a low crown of peculiar form, concealed be- 
neath an abundance of ostrich feathers, 
Sometimes only two feathers are used, 
crossing from the side, one going toward 
the front and one toward the back. The 
rest of the trimming will consist of bows 
of velvet, and the hat will be finished off 
with long velvet streamers at the back. 
Black velvet hats, trimmed with ostrich 
feathers, are very fashionable, and some 
of the newest are furnished with a long 
black lace scarf, first twisted round the 
crown and then once round the throat 
after the fashion of a cloud. The jet-pins 
are of enormous size, and are made in the 
shape of a spear-head or the ever-pop- 
ular sun-flower. Beaver hats are a good 
deal worn, and the new Tam-o’-Shanter is 
very high at one side. 

Bonnets are small and flat, and made 
with very litile trimming. Flowers are 
entirely absent, their place being taken 
by Paradise plumes, or deftly tied bows 
of narrow velvet. Another strange fancy 
is for cutting out the centre of the crown 
and filling it up with jet or gold passe-’ 
menterie. Isaw a Paris model lately with 


nothing but a black Jace bow in the centre, 
the bonnet consisting entirely of a plait 
of green ribbon, decorated with a couple 
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No. 1 is the “ Beatrice” braided robe, 
t it makes up which, already braided as shown in the 
sketch, but unmade, is supplied in numer- 
ous colors, and on various qualities of cloth. 


of fancy jet pins. So the modern bonnet 


is exceedingly small, bu 
in eccentricity for what it lacks in size. 
LUCIE COBBE ARMSTRONG. 
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WINTER 


The skirt is made on the ordinary No. 2 is the “Francia” robe, a fine 
foundation with the braided front laid woolen serge, with a novel check border, 
on plain, and braiding forming a front with “splashes” of Jight color. 
plastron to the bodice; also trimming for The skirt is very easily draped if com- 
neck and sleeves. menced at the straight side, as the border 
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prevents the amateur from going very far 
wrong, and all plaits are made at the top 
edge. The bodice fastens down the centre, 


charming, and there is so much material 
that it would be quite feasible to have a 
small jacket en suite. 


FASHIONABLE SLEEVES, 


and a scarf formed of the border crosses 
over to the left side. 


BODICE OF WOOLEN MATERIAL. 


No. 3 is “The Albany” robe, with a 
very deep and remarkably handsome tar- 
tan border, which cannot be shown in a 
small sketch. Inthenew dark green with 
touches of red and gold silk this is really 
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The bodice has a loose coat and a low- 
cut vest and plaited plastron, all of which 
is made entire. 


FASHIONABLE SLEEVES. 


Above we show various new styles in 
sleeves which are fast finding favor. It will 
be noticed that both in morning or demie 
toilette the sleeves are much longer than 
was the case a few seasons ago, so that the 
very long gloves which were one at time a 
necessity are now a matter to be decided 
by personal taste or convenience. 


BODICE OF WOOLEN MATERIAL, 


The cut shows a neat looking little bod- 
ice suitable for any thin woolen stuff, and 
in the original made of woolén crape. The 
open fronts have revers of the same 
material ornamented with imitation but- 
ton-holes formed of silk cord. The vest, 
which fastens at the side, is covered with 
folds of surah crossing each other at the 
waist, and drawn in with a silk band and 
buckle. In addition to the neck band, 
there is a turn-down collar, and the plain 
sleeves are finished with a twist of striped 
velvet which might, with good effect, be 
used for the revers and collar in place of 
the plain material. Quantities required, 
twoand a quarter yards of ordinary width 
for the bodice, five-eighths surah for the 
vest. 
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N A FAIR COUNTRY. A large 

illustrated book by Irene E. Jerome 

to text of Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $6. 

This isa very handsome gift bogk, simi- 


lar in style to Nature’s Hallelujah, but a 


trifle larger and with about one-third 
more reading in it. Tosay that the illus- 
trations are by the same hand as those of 
Nature’s Hallelujah and Nature’s Lullaby 
is to give them the highest praise, but the 
text in the volume under notice is to our 
thinking of a more attractive kind than 
that in its successful predecessors. Miss 
Jerome has used for illustration some of 
the very charming “Out-Door Papers” 
of Mr. Higginson. “April Days,” *‘ Wa- 
ter Lilies,” “My Out-door Study,” “The 
Life of Birds,” “The Procession of the 
Flowers,” and “Snow” are the essays 
chosen. The choices are most happy, and 
the effect of pictures and text very ad- 
mirable. The collaboration of two peo- 
ple who have such active sympathies with 
nature's varied moods is indeed charming, 
and we have in In a Fair Country some 
of the prettiest conceits of the pen 
daintily matched with a finely skilled 
neil. 

The publishers are probably too jealous 
of their rights in the pictures to permit 
us to reproduce any of them, but we may 
make a few extracts from the text without 
invading their preserves. Here are some 
pretty bits: 

From “ April Days :” “How many les- 
sons of faith and beauty we should lose if 
there were no winter in our year! Some- 
times in following up a _ water-course 
among our hills in the early spring one 
comes to a desolate and weird place, where 
one huge wild grapevine has wreathed 
its rugged arms around a whole thicket 
and brought it to the ground, swarming 
to the tops of hemlocks, clenching a dozen 
young maples at once and tugging them 
downward, stretching its wizard black 
length across the underbrush, into the 
earth and out again, wrenching great 
stones inits blind, aimless struggle. What 
a piece of chaos this is. Yet come here 


again, two months hence, and you shall 
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find all this desolation clothed with beauty 
and fragrance, one vast bower of soft, 
green leaves and graceful tendrils, while 
summer birds chirp and flutter amid these 
sunny arches all the livelong day. 

“April is certainly the birthtime of the 
season. Its festivals are older than 
Christianity ; no sad associations cling to 
it; it contains the Holy Week, and it is 
the Holy Month. In April Shakespeare 
was born and in April he died.” 

From “ My Out-Door Study:” “It is 
one sign of our weakness that we com- 
monly assume nature to be a rather fra- 
gile and merely ornamental thing and 
suited for a model of the graces only. 
But her seductive softness is the climax 
of magnificent strength. ‘The same mathe- 
matical Jaw winds the leaves around the 
stem and the planets around the sun. The 
same law of crystallization rules the 
slight-knit snowflake and the hard foun- 
dations of the earth. The thistle down 
floats secure upon the same summer 
zephyrs that are woven into the tornado, 
The dewdrop holds within its transparent 
cell the same electric fire that charges the 
thunder-cloud. In the softest tree or 
the airiest waterfall the fundamental lines 
are as lithe and muscular as the crouch- 
ing haunches of aleopard. And without 
a pencil vigorous to render these no mass 
of mere foam and foliage, however ex- 
quisitely finished, can tell the story. 
Lightness of touch is the crowning test of 
power.” . 

From “Snow:” “ What a simple and 
stately hospitality is that of nature in 
winter. The season that residents of cities 
think an obstruction gives in the country 
an extension of intercourse ; it opensevery 
forest from here to Labrador free of en- 
trance ; the most tangled thicket, the most 
treacherous marsh, becomes passable, and 
the lumberer or moose hunter mounted 
on his snow-shoes has the world before 
him. He says, ‘Good snow-shoeing’ as 
we say ‘Good sleighing,’ and it gives a 
sensation like the first visit to the seaside 
or the shipping, when one first sees ex- 
hibited for sale in the streets of Bangor 
or Montreal these delicate Indian convey- 
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ances. It seems asif a new element were 
suddenly opened for travel and all due 
facilities provided. One expects to goon 
a little further and see in the shop win- 
dows, ‘ Wings for sale—gentlemen’s and 
ladies’ sizes.’ The snow-shoe and the 
birch canoe—what other dying race ever 
left behind it two memorials so perfect 
and so graceful ?” 

Any of our readers who wish to make 
gift of a handsome illustrated book will 
not be disappointed if they should order 
this one. 


Tae ABBE ConsTaAnTIN. From the 
French of Ludovic Halévy. New York: 
Dodd & Mead. Price, in paper-cover, 
$1.75. 

This is a very handsome edition of the 
well-known story. The style is precisely 
that of fine French books, and the vol- 
ume looks as if it had been printed in 
Paris. The illustrations are exceedingly 
beautiful and number some thirty-five, 
the work of Madame Madeline Lemaire, 
reproduced by a most admirable photo- 
lithographic process. More~ attractive 
pictures toa story we never saw. 

It is said that this book was written by 
Halévy for his daughters, who had never 
been permitted to read any of their fath- 
er’sbooks. Whether this is true or not, 
the story is one of the prettiest ever 
written, and although there is inevitably 
a flavor of things French about the work 
of a Parisian, of this we may say that it 


' is the cleanest story we haveever read by 


a French author. 

On a re-reading of this brief notice, 
we are impressed with the nofion that 
enough is not said about the illustrations. 
They are very beautiful and attractive. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston, we have 
Our Basy’s Book, a most original style 
of thing, as pretty and as dainty as the 
ideal baby—which each live one is, as a 
matter of course. There are twelve sheets 
of gilt edge cardboard bound togther.with 
light-blue ribbon and two rings; to the 
latter is a silvered chain by which the 
“thing” isto be hung. The title-pageis 
& pretty design in silver, gold, and light- 
blue, and the other pages are all done in 
very prettily contrasting colors. Two 
pages are next appropriated to the old 
thyme about Sunday’s and the other days’ 
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bairns, and then come other pages for 
“Born,” “Baby’s Weight” at various 
stages, baby’s “Name,” and a lock of. 
hair, the “Christening,” baby’s walks and 
talks, picture, sayings, and doings, the 
whole making a very pretty and complete 
record of that important class of the com- 
munity without which no family can be 
deemed complete. The “arrangement” 
will make a taking gift to a young 
mother. Price, $1.50. 


Tue Barrie Freips.or ’61. A 
narrative of the military operations of the 
war fur the Union, up to the end of the 
Peninsular campaign. By Willis J. 
Abbot, author of Blue Jackets of ’61, 
Blue Jackets of 1812, Blue Jackets of ’76, 
with illustrations by W. C. Jackson. 
New York: Dodd & Mead. Price, $3. 

This is a handsome book, similar to the 
others by the same author, and a very 
appropriate gift to young people, who 
should be instructed as to the events of 
the war, but for whom the formal histories 
are perhaps a trifle formidable. 

Also from Messrs. Dodd & Mead we 
have the following : . 

“ Feet or Cray,” by Amelia E. Barr, 
author of Jan’s Vedder's Wife, The Bow 
of Orange Ribbon, Remember the Alamo, 
efe., ete. 

Feet of Clay is embellished with a 


‘picture and an autograph of Mrs. Barr. 


The price of the book is $1.25. ° 


“Lirr’s Lone Barrie Won,” by 
Edward Garrett, author of Occupation 
of a Retired Life, Family Fortunes, Doing 
and Dreaming ete., ete. Price, $1. 


“A Lire or Jonn Davis,” the Navi- 
gator, 1550 to 1605, discoverer of Davis’ 
Strait. By Clements R. Markham, C. B., 
F.R.8. Price, $1.75. 


TAKEN ALIVE, and other stories, by 
Edward P. Roe. Price, $1.50. In this 
book are the following: Taken Alive, 
Found yet Lost, Queen of Spades, An 
Unexpected Result, A Christmas Eve Suit, 
Three Thanksgiving Kisses, Susie Rolliffe’s 
Christmas, Jeff's Treasure, Caught on the 
Ebb Tide, Christmas Eve in War- Time, A 
Brave Little Quakeress, together with a 
short autobiography, forming, in all, quite 
a large return for an investment of $1.50. 
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THE SmpEREAL MEssENGER. This pub- 
lication is devoted wholly to astronomy, 
_and is issued monthly, except for July 
and August. It will hereatier contain 
articles in each number from some of 
the best American and English astrono- 
mers with expressive illustrations when 
desirable or necessary. Most of these 
articles will be in popular language, 
and adapted to the wants of scholars 
in other lines of scientific research. The 
feature of Current Celestial Phenom- 
ena will be kept full, timely, and inter- 
esting. The addition of Astronomical 
Bibliography will be a feature that all 
scholars will prize. The Astronomical 
News and Notes will be in the future more 
varied and general, aiming to give as 
complete a history of Astronomical Work 
and Progress as can be secured from 
month to month. ‘The attention of all 
persons interested in astronomical science 
is respectfully and urgently called to this 
publication at the beginning of its new 
volume for 1890. We would especially 
mention it as adapted to the wants of (1) 
those who are teachers or students of 
astronomy ; (2) those in charge of astro- 
nomical observatories ; (3) those in charge 
of reading-rooms, and of all public and 
private libraries. Specimen copies, 25 
cents ; subscription, $3 a year. Address 
Wm. W. Payne, Carleton College Obser- 
vatory, Northfield, Minn. ’ 


Notes or Lessons For Youne 
Teacners. With models from actual 
examination papers. By John ‘Taylor, 
16mo, cloth, 50 cents. The author has 
served many of the best years of his life 
as principal of a large school. He has 
trained many who are now serving the 
cause of education successfully and hon- 
orably, and the methods he tested and 
found most valuable to them have been 


embodied in this litthe manual. Boston’ 


School Supply Co.. 15 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Every-Day Brocrapny. A collec- 
tion of brief biographies, arranged for 
every day in the year. Designed asa book 
of reference for the teacher, student, 
Chautauquan, and home circle. By 
Amelia J. Calver. ‘12mo, pp. 378. Price, 
$1.50. Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers, 
New York. 


We have here another birthday book, 
but of a new and totally different model 
from those with which the reading public 
is familiar, This birthday book is filled 
up as to its three hundred and seventy. 
eight pages, which comprise the three hun. 
dred and sixty-five days of the year, with 
sketches of the lives of eminent persons 
of all ages, giving, as is entirely proper, 
chief attention to the distinguished of 
modern times. Would you know, for in. 
stance, what persons of eminence were 
born on the 20th of May, turn to the page 
on which that date occurs, and you will 
find Henry Percy (“Hotspur”), Doro- 
thea P. Madison, David Dudley Field, 
John Stuart Mills, Antoinette Brow 
Blackwell, Rose Hawthorne Lathrope, 
each of these having a short sketch, indi- 
cating the nature of his or her distinc 
tion. 

A very full index is given, in the ar. 
rangement of which the author has shown 
unusual cleverness; she has ‘provided an 
alphabetical division and also an analyt 
ial. In the latter the characters are dis 
tributed under headings indicative of their 
several pursuits or departments of special 
prominence. This isin many respects 4 
very useful volume, and the labor of its 
preparation must have been great. De 
signed expressly as a useful book, Miss 
Calver has spared no pains to make it as 
complete as a book of moderate size and 
small cost can well be. As she states in 
the title, it is very suitable for the teacher, 
student, and reading circle, and a good 
addition to any book shelf. 


THE LAND or Fiowers. The pleas 
ure of visiting that garden of the tropic, 
Florida, is still only possible to the few, 
but the choicest fragrance of that jand of 
flawers is brought within the reach of all 
in the genuine Murray & Lanman 
Florida Water. To the sick-room its 
balmy breath imparts a delicious fresh 
ness, ever welcomed by the most delicate 
invalid, while as an enjoyment to those i 
health it is invaluable whether used in 
the bath or at the toilet. To distinguish 
the genuine article from its imitations, 
look out for the “ Trade-Mark,” a narro¥, 
white strip label bearing the signature of 
Lanman & Kemp, New York, sole pro 
prietors. 
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